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AMERICAN CHARACTER* 






N a volume recording a series of talks with Tolstoi, put forth 
by a French writer in the final months of 1904, we are told 
that the Russian novelist thought the Doukhobors had attained to 
a perfected life, in that they were simple, free from envy, wrath 
and ambition, detesting violence, refraining from theft and mur- 
der, and seeking ever to do good. Then the Parisian interviewer 
asked which of the peoples of the world seemed most remote from 
the perfection to which the Doukhobors had elevated themselves; 
and when Tolstoi returned that he had given no thought to this 
question, the French correspondent suggested that we Americans 
deserved to be held up to scorn as the least worthy of nations. 
The tolerant Tolstoi asked his visitor why he thought so ill of 
us; and the journalist of Paris then put forth the opinion that we 
Americans are “a people terribly practical, avid of pleasure, system- 
atically hostile to all idealism. The ambition of the American’s 
heart, the passion of his life, is money; and it is rather a delight 
in the conquest and possession of money than in the use of it. 
The Americans ignore the arts; they despise disinterested beauty. 
And now, moreover, they are imperialists. They could have re- 
mained peaceful without danger to their national existence; but 
they had to have a fleet and an army. They set out after Spain, 
* Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa at Columbia University, June 
13, 1905. 
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and attacked her; and now they begin to defy Europe. Is there 
not something scandalous in this revelation of the conquering appe- 
tite in a new people with no hereditary predisposition toward war?” 

It is to the credit of the French correspondent that after setting 
down this fervid arraignment, he was honest enough to record 
Tolstoi’s dissent. But although he dissented, the great Russian 
expressed no surprise at the virulence of this diatribe. No doubt 
it voiced an opinion familiarized to him of late by many a news- 
paper of France and Germany. Fortunately for us, it is not quite 
true that foreign nations are a contemporaneous posterity. Yet 
the opinion of foreigners, even when most at fault, must have its 
value for us, as a useful corrective of conceit. We ought to be 
proud of our country; but we need not be vain about it. Indeed, it 
would be difficult for the most patriotic-of us to find any satisfac- 
tion in the figure of the typical American which apparently exists 
in the mind of most Europeans, and which seems to be a composite 
photograph of the backwoodsman of Cooper, the negro of Mrs. 
Stowe, and the Mississippi river-folk of Mark Twain, modified 
perhaps by more vivid memories of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. 
Surely this is a strange monster; and we need not wonder that 
foreigners feel towards it as Voltaire felt toward the prophet Hab- 
bakuk, whom he declared to be “ capable of anything.” 

It has seemed advisable to quote here what the Parisian jour- 
nalist said of us, not because he himself is a person of consequence— 
indeed, he is so obscure that there is no need even to mention his 
name—but because he has had the courage to attempt what Burke 
declared to be impossible, to draw an indictment against a whole 
nation. It would be easy to retort on him in kind, for unfortu- 
nately, and to the grief of all her friends, France has laid herself 
open to accusations as sweeping and as violent. It would be easy 
to dismiss the man himself as one whose outlook on the world was 
so narrow that it seemed to be little more than what he could get 
through a chance slit in the wall of his own self-sufficiency. It 
would be easy to answer him in either of these fashions; but what 
is easy is rarely worth while, and it is wiser to weigh what he said 
and to see if we cannot find our profit in it. 

Sifting the essential charges from out the mass of his malev- 
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olent accusations, we find this Frenchman alleging first, that we 
Americans care chiefly for making money; secondly, that we are 
hostile to art and to all forms of beauty; and, thirdly, that we are 
devoid of ideals. These three allegations may well be considered 
in turn, one by one, beginning with the assertion that we are mere 
money-makers. 

Now, in so far as this Frenchman’s belief is but an exaggeration 
of the saying of Napoleon that the English were a nation of shop- 
keepers, we need not wince, for the Emperor of the French found 
to his cost that those same English shopkeepers had a stout stomach 
for fighting. Nor need we regret that we can keep shop profitably, 
in these days when the doors of the bankers’ vaults are the real 
gates of the Temple of Janus, war being impossible until they 
open. There is no reason.for alarm or for apology so long as our 
shopkeeping does not cramp our muscle or curb our spirit, for, 
as Bacon declared three centuries ago, “ walled towns, stored 
arsenals and armories, goodly races of horse, chariots of war, ele- 
phants, ordnance, artillery and the like, all this is but a sheep in a 
lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout 
and warlike.” 

Even the ‘hostile French traveller did not accuse us of any 
flabbiness of fiber; indeed, he declaimed especially against our 
“ conquering appetite,” which seemed to him scandalous “ in a new 
people with no hereditary predisposition toward war.” But here 
he fell into a common blunder; the United States may be a new 
nation—although as a fact the stars-and-stripes is now older than 
the tricolor of France, the union-jack of Great Britain and the 
standards of these newcomers among the nations, Italy and Ger- 
many—the United States may be a new nation, but the people 
here have had as many ancestors as the population of any other 
country. The people here, moreover, have “a hereditary predispo- 
sition toward war,” or at least toward adventure, since they are, 
every man of them, descended from some European more ven- 
turesome than his fellows, readier to risk the perils of the western 
ocean and bolder to front the unknown dangers of an unknown 
land. The warlike temper, the aggressiveness, the imperialistic 
sentiment—these are in us no new development of unexpected 
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ambition; and they ought not to surprise any one familiar with 
the way in which our forefathers grasped this Atlantic coast first, 
then thrust themselves across the Alleghenies, spread abroad to 
the Mississippi, and reached out at last to the Rockies and to the 
Pacific. The lust of adventure may be dangerous, but it is no new 
thing; it is in our blood, and we must reckon with it. 

Perhaps it is because “ the breed and disposition of the people ” 
is “ stout and warlike” that our shopkeeping has been successful 
enough to awaken envious admiration among other races whose 
energy may have been relaxed of late. After all, the arts of war 
and the arts of peace are not so unlike; and in either a triumph can 
be won only by an imagination strong enough to foresee and to 
divine what.is hidden from the weakling. We are a trading com- 
munity, after all and above all, even if we come of fighting stock. 
We are a trading community, just as Athens was, and Venice, 
and Florence. And like the men of these earlier commonwealths, 
the men of the United States are trying to make money. They 
are striving to make money not solely to amass riches, but partly 
because having money is the outward and visible sign of success, 
because it is the most obvious measure of accomplishment. 

In his talk with Tolstoi our French critic revealed an unex- 
pected insight when he asserted that the passion of American life 
was not so much the use of money as a delight in the conquest of it. 
Many an American man of affairs would admit without hesitation 
that he would rather make half a million dollars than inherit a 
million. It is the process he enjoys, rather than the result; it is 
the tough tussle in the open market which gives him the keenest 
pleasure, and not the idle contemplation of wealth safely stored 
away. He girds himself for battle and fights for his own hand; 
he is the son and the grandson of the stalwart adventurers who 
came from the old world to face the chances of the new. This 
is why he is unwilling to retire as men are wont to do in Europe 
when their fortunes are made. Merely to have money does not 
greatly delight him, although he would regret not having it; but 
what does delight him unceasingly is the fun of making it. 

The money itself often he does not know what to do with; and 
he can find no more selfish use for it than to give it away. He 
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seems to recognize that his making it was in some measure due to 
the unconscious assistance of the community as a whole; and he 
feels it his duty to do something for the people among whom he 
lives. It must be noted that the people themselves also expect this 
from him; they expect him sooner or later to pay his footing. As 
a result of this pressure of public opinion and of his own lack of 
interest in money itself, he gives freely. In time he comes to find 
pleasure in this as well; and he applies his business sagacity to his 
benefactions. Nothing is more characteristic of modern American 
life than this pouring out of private wealth for public service. 
Nothing remotely resembling it is to be seen now in any country 
of the old world; and not even in Athens in its noblest days was 
there a larger-handed lavishness of the individual for the benefit 
of the community. 

In no country of the old world again is the prestige of wealth 
less powerful than it is here. This, of course, the foreigner fails 
to. perceive; he does not discover that it is not the man who hap- 
pens to possess money that we regard with admiration but the man 
who is making money, and thereby proving his efficiency and in- 
directly benefiting the community. To many it may sound like 
an insufferable paradox to assert that nowhere in the civilized world 
today is money itself of less weight than here in the United States; 
but the broader his opportunity the more likely is an honest ob- 
server to come to this strange conclusion. Fortunes are made in 
a day almost, and they may fade away in a night; as the Yankee 
proverb put it pithily, “ it’s only three generations from shirtsleeves 
to shirtsleeves.” Wealth is likely to lack something of its glamor 
in a land where well-being is widely diffused and where a large 
proportion of the population have either had a fortune and lost it, 
or else expect to gain one in the immediate future. 

Probably also there is no country which now contains more men 
who do not greatly care for large gains and who have gladly given 
up money-making for some other occupation they found more 
profitable for themselves. These are the men like Thoreau, in 
whose ‘ Walden,’ now half a century old, we can find an emphatic 
declaration of all the latest doctrines of the simple life. We have 
all heard of Agassiz—best of Americans, even though he was born 
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in another republic—how he repelled the proffer of large terms for 
a series of lectures, with the answer that he had no time to make 
money. Closely akin was the reply of a famous machinist in re- 
sponse to an inquiry as to what he had been doing, to the effect 
that he had accomplished nothing of late, “ we’ve just been build- 
ing engines and making money, and I’m about tired of it.” And 
a few years ago a college professor of known ability declined the 
presidency of a trust company, which offered him a ‘salary of at 
least five times what he was receiving. There are not a few men 
today in these United States who hold with Ben Jonson that 
“money never made any man rich,—but his mind.” 

But while this is true, while there are some men amongst us 
who care little for money, and while there are many who care 
chiefly for the making of it, ready to share it when made with their 
fellow-citizens, candor compels the admission that there are also 
not a few who are greedy and grasping, selfish and shameless, and 
who stand forward, conspicuous and unscrupulous, as if to justify 
to the full the aspersions which foreigners cast upon us. Although 
these men now manage for the most part to keep within the letter 
of the law, their morality is that of the wrecker and of the pirate. 
It is a symptom of health in the body politic that the proposal has 
been made to inflict social ostracism upon the criminal rich. We 
need to stiffen our consciences and to set up a loftier standard of 
social intercourse, refusing to fellowship with the men who make 
their money by overriding the law or by undermining it—just as 
we should have declined the friendship of Captain Kidd before he 
had buried his stolen treasure. _ 

In the immediate future these men will be made to feel that 
they are under the ban of public opinion. One sign of an acuter 
sensitiveness is the recent outcry against the acceptance of tainted 
money for the support of good works. Although it is well always 
to give a good deed the credit of a good motive, yet it is impossible 
sometimes not to suspect that certain large gifts have an aspect of 
conscience money, seeming to be the result of a desire to divert 
public attention from the evil way in which the money was made 
to the nobler manner in which it is spent. They appear to be the 
attempt of an outlaw to buy his peace with the community. Appar- 
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ently there is many a rich man among us, who, having sold his 
honor for a price, would now gladly give up.the half of his fortune 
to get it back. 

Candor compels the admission also that by the side of the crimi- 
nal rich there exists the less noxious but more offensive class of 
the idle rich, who lead lives of wasteful luxury and of empty excite- 
ment. When the French reporter who talked with Tolstoi called 
us Americans “avid of pleasure” it must have been this little 
group that he had in mind, as he may have seen the members of it, 
splurging about Paris, squandering and self-advertising. Although 
these idle rich exhibit themselves most openly and to least advan- 
tage in the capitals of Europe, their foolish doings are recorded 
superabundantly in our own newspapers; and thus their demoraliz- 
ing influence is spread abroad. The snobbish reports of their mis- 
guided attempts at amusement may even be a source of danger in 
that they seem to recognize a false standard of social success or 
in that they may excite a miserable ambition to emulate these 
pitiful frivolities. But there is no need of delaying longer over 
the idle rich; they are only a few; and they have doomed them- 
selves to destruction, since it is an inexorable fact that those who 
break the laws of nature can have no hope of executive clemency. 


Patience a little; learn to wait, 
Years are long on the clock of fate. 


The second charge which the wandering Parisian journalist 
brought against us, was that we ignored the arts and that we de- 
spised disinterested beauty. Here again the answer that is easiest 
is not altogether satisfactory. There is no difficulty in declaring 
that there are American artists, both painters and sculptors, who 
have gained the most cordial appreciation in Paris itself, or in 
drawing. attention to the fact that certain of the minor arts—that 
of the silversmith, for one, and for another, that of the glass-blower 
and the glass-cutter—flourish in the United States at least as richly 
as they do anywhere else, while the art of designing in stained 
glass has had a new birth here, which has given it a vigorous 
vitality lacking in Europe since the middle ages. It would not be 
hard to show that our American architects are now undertaking to 
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solve new problems wholly unknown to the builders of Europe, 
and that they are often succeeding in this grapple with unprec- 
edented difficulty. Nor would it take long to draw up a list of the 
concerted efforts of certain of our cities to make themselves more 
worthy and more sightly with parks well planned and with public 
buildings well proportioned and appropriately decorated. We might 
even invoke the memory of the evanescent loveliness of the White 
City that graced the shores of Lake Michigan a few years ago; and 
we might draw attention again to the Library of Congress, a later 
triumph of the allied arts of the architect, the sculptor and the 
painter. 

But however full of high hope for the future we may esteem 
these several instances of our reaching out for beauty, we must 
admit—-if we are honest with ourselves—that they are all more 
or less exceptional, and that to offset this list of artistic achieve- 
ments the Devil’s Advocate could bring forward a damning cata- 
logue of crimes against good taste which would go far to prove 
that the feeling for beauty was dead here in America and also the 
desire for it. The Devil’s Advocate would bid us consider the 
flaring and often vulgar advertisements that disfigure our high- 
ways, the barbaric ineptness of many of our public buildings, the 
squalor of the outskirts of our towns and villages, the hideousness 
and horror of the slums in most of our cities, the negligent tolera- 
tion of dirt and disorder in our public conveyances, and many 
another pitiable deficiency of our civilization present in the mind 
of all of us. 

The sole retort possible is a plea of confession and avoidance, 
coupled with a promise of reformation. These evils are evident 
and they cannot be denied. But they are less evident today than 
they were yesterday; and we may honestly hope that they will be 
less evident tomorrow. The bare fact that they have been observed 
warrants the belief that unceasing effort will be made to do away 
with them. Once aroused, public opinion will work its will in due 
season. And here occasion serves to deny boldly the justice of a 
part of the accusation which the French reporter brought against 
us. It may be true that we “ ignore the arts ”—although this is an 
obvious overstatement of the case; but it is not true that we de- 
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spise beauty. However ignorant the American people may be as 
a whole, they are in no sense hostile toward art, as certain other 
peoples seem to be. On the contrary, they welcome it; with all 
their ignorance, they are anxious to understand it; they are 
pathetically eager for it. They are so desirous of it that they want 
it in a hurry, only too often to find themselves put off with an 
empty imitation. But the desire itself is indisputable; and its 
accomplishment is likely to be helped along by the constant com- 
mingling here of peoples from various other stocks than the Anglo- 
Saxon, since the mixture of races tends always to a swifter artistic 
development. 

It is well to probe deeper into the question and to face the fact 
that not only in the arts but also in the sciences we are not doing 
all that may fairly be expected of us. Athens was a trading city 
as New York is; but New York has had no Sophocles and no 
Phidias. Florence and Venice were towns whose merchants were 
princes ; but no American city has yet brought forth a Giotto, a Dante, 
or a Titian. It is now nearly three score years and ten since Emer- 
son delivered his address on the “ American scholar,” which has well 
been styled our intellectual declaration of independence, and in 
which he expressed the hope that “ perhaps the time is already come 

. when the sluggard intellect of this continent will look from 
under its iron lids and fulfill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of a mechanical skill.” 
Nearly seventy years ago was this prophecy uttered which still 
echoes unaccomplished. 

In the nineteenth century in which we came to maturity as a 
nation, no one of the chief leaders of art, even including literature 
in its broadest aspects, and no one of the chief leaders in science, 
was native to our country. Perhaps we may claim that Webster 
was one of the world’s greatest orators and that Parkman was one 
of the world’s greatest historians; but probably the world outside 
of the United States would be found unprepared and unwilling to 
admit either claim, however likely it may be to win acceptance in 
the future. Lincoln is indisputably one of the world’s greatest 
statesmen; and his fame is now firmly established throughout the 
whole of civilization. But this is all we can assert; and we cannot 
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deny that we have given birth to very few indeed of the foremost 
poets, dramatists, novelists, painters, sculptors, architects or scien- 
tific discoverers of the last hundred years. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, whose renown is linked with Darwin’s 
and whose competence as a critic of scientific advance is beyond 
dispute, has declared that the nineteenth century was the most 
wonderful of all since the world began. He asserts that the scien- 
tific achievements of the last hundred years, both in the discovery 
of general principles and in their practical application, exceed in 
number the sum total of the scientific achievements to be credited 
to all the centuries that went before. He considers, first of all, 
the practical applications, which made the aspect of civilization in 
1900 differ in a thousand ways from what it had been in 1801. 
He names thirteen of these practical applications,—railways, steam 
navigation, the electric telegraph, the telephone, friction-matches, 
gas-lighting, electric-lighting, the photograph, the Roentgen rays, 
spectrum analysis, anesthetics, and antiseptics. It is with pride 
that an American can check off more than the half of these utilities 
as being due wholly or in large part to the ingenuity of one or 
another of his countrymen. 

But his pride has a fall when Wallace draws up a second list 
not of mere inventions but of those fundamental’ discoveries, of 
those fecundating theories underlying all practical applications and 
making them possible, of those principles “ which have extended 
our knowledge or widened our conceptions of the universe.” Of 
these he catalogues twelve; and we are pained to find that 
no American has had an important share in the establishment of 
any of these broad generalizations. We may have added a little 
here and there; but no single one of all the twelve discoveries is 
mainly to be credited to any American. It seems as though our 
French critic was not so far out when he asserted that we were 
“terribly practical.” In the application of principles, in the de- 
vising of new methods, our share was larger than that of any other 
nation. In the working out of the stimulating principles themselves, 
our share was less than “a younger brother’s portion.” 

It is only fair to say, moreover, that even though we may not 
have brought forth a chief leader of art or of science to adorn the 
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wonderful century, there are other evidences of our practical 
sagacity than those set down by Wallace, evidences more favorable 
and of better augury for our future. We derived our language and 
our laws, our public justice and our representative government, 
from our English ancestors, as we derived from the Dutch our 
religious toleration and perhaps also our large freedom of educa- 
tional opportunity. In our time we have set an example to others 
and helped along the progress of the world. President Eliot holds 
that we have made five important contributions to the advancement 
of civilization. First of all, we have done more than any other 
people to further peacekeeping, and to substitute legal arbitration 
for the brute conflict of war. Secondly, we have set a splendid 
example of the broadest religious toleration, even though Holland 
had first shown us how. Thirdly, we have made evident the wis- 
dom of universal manhood suffrage. Fourthly, by our welcoming 
of newcomers from all parts of the earth, we have proved that men 
belonging to a great variety of races are fit for political freedom. 
Finally, we have succeeded in diffusing material well-béing among 
the whole population to an extent without parallel in any other 
country in the world. 

These five American contributions to civilization are all of 
them the result of the practical side of the American character. 
They may even seem to some commonplace as compared with the 
conquering exploits of some other races. But they are more than 
merely practical; they are all essentially moral. As President Eliot 
insists, they are “ triumphs of reason, enterprise, courage, faith and 
justice over passion, selfishness, inertness, timidity and distrust. 
Beneath each of these developments there lies a strong ethical senti- 
ment, a strenuous moral and social purpose. It is for such work 
that multitudinous democracies are fit.” 

A “ strong ethical sentiment ” and a “ strenuous moral purpose ” 
cannot flourish unless they are deeply rooted to idealism. And 
here we find an adequate answer to the third assertion of Tolstoi’s 
visitor, who maintained that we were “hostile to all idealism.” 
Our idealism may be of a practical sort, but it is idealism none the 
less. Emerson was an idealist, although he was also a thrifty 
Yankee. Lincoln was an idealist, even if he was also a practical 
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politician, an opportunist, knowing where he wanted to go, but 
never crossing a bridge before he came to it. Emerson and Lin- 
coln had ever a firm grip on the facts of life; each of them kept 
his gaze fixed on the stars—and he also kept his feet firm on the 
soil. 

There is a sham idealism, boastful and shabby, which stares at 
the moon and stumbles in the mud, as Shelley did and Poe also. 
But the basis of the highest genius is always a broad commonsense. 
Shakspere and Moliére were held in esteem by their comrades for 
their understanding of affairs; and they each of them had money 
out at interest. Sophocles was entrusted with command in battle; 
and Goethe was the shrewdest of the Grand Duke’s counsellors. 
The idealism of Shakspere and of Moliére, of Sophocles and of 
Goethe, is like that of Emerson and of Lincoln; it is unfailingly 
practical. And thereby it is sharply set apart from the aristocratic 
idealism of Plato and of Renan, of Ruskin and of Nietzsche, which 
is founded on obvious self-esteem and which is sustained by arro- 
gant and inexhaustible egotism. True idealism is not only prac- 
tical, it is also liberal and tolerant. 

Perhaps it might seem to be claiming too much to insist on cer- 
tain points of similarity between us and the Greeks of old. The 
points of dissimilarity are only too evident to most of us; and yet 
there is a likeness as well as an unlikeness. Professor Butcher has 
recently asserted that “no people was ever less detached from the 
practical affairs of life” than the Greeks, “less sensible to out- 
ward utility; yet they regarded prosperity as a means, never as an 
end. The unquiet spirit of gain did not take possession of their 
souls. Shrewd traders and merchants, they were yet idealists. 
They did not lose sight of the higher and distinctively human aims 
which give life its significance.” It will be well for us if this can 
be said of our civilization two thousand years after its day is done; 
and it is for us to make sure that “ the unquiet spirit of gain ” shall 
not take possession of our souls. It is for us also to rise to the 
attitude of the Greeks, among whom, as Professor Butcher points 
out, “ money lavished on personal enjoyment was counted vulgar, 
oriental, inhuman.” 

There is comfort in the memory of Lincoln and of those whose 
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death on the field of Gettysburg he commemorated. The men who 
there gave up their lives that the country might live, had answered 
to the call of patriotism, which is one of the sublimest images of 
idealism. There is comfort also in the recollection of Emerson, 
and in the fact that for many of the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, he was the most popular of lecturers, with an unfading 
attractiveness to the plain people, perhaps because in Lowell’s 
fine phrase he “ kept constantly burning the beacon of an ideal life 
above the lower region of turmoil.” There is comfort again in 
the knowledge that idealism is one manifestation of imagination, 
and that imagination itself is but an intenser form of energy. That 
we have energy and to spare, no one denies; and we may reckon 
him a nearsighted observer who does not see also that we have 
our full share of imagination, even though it has not yet expressed 
itself in the loftiest regions of art and of science. The outlook is 
hopeful and it is not true that 


We, like sentries are obliged to stand 
In starless nights and wait the appointed hour. 


The foundations of our commonwealth were laid by the sturdy 


Elizabethans who bore across the ocean with them their having of 
that imagination which in England flamed up in rugged prose and 
in superb and soaring verse. In two centuries and a half the sons 
of these stalwart Englishmen have lost nothing of their ability to 
see visions and to dream dreams, and to put solid foundations 
under their castles in the air. The flame may seem to die down 
for a season, but it springs again from the embers most unex- 
pectedly, as it broke forth furiously in 1861. There was imagina- 
tion at the core of the little war for the freeing of Cuba, the very 
attack on Spain which the Parisian journalist cited to Tolstoi as 
the proof of our predatory aggressiveness. We said that we were 
going to war for the sake of the ill-used people in the suffering 
island close to our shores; we said that we would not annex Cuba; 
we did the fighting that was needful; and we kept our word. It is 
hard to see how even the most bitter of critics can discover in this 
anything selfish. 

There was imagination also in the sudden stopping of all the 
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steamcraft, of all the railroads, of all the streetcars, of all the in- 
cessant traffic of the whole nation, at the moment when the body 
of a murdered chief magistrate was lowered into the grave. This 
pause in the work of the world was not only touching, it had a 
large significance to any one seeking to understand the people of 
these United States. It was a testimony that the Greeks would 
have appreciated ; it had the bold simplicity of an Attic inscription. 
And we would thrill again in sympathetic response if it was in 
the pages of Plutarch that we read the record of another instance: 
when the time arrived for Admiral Sampson to surrender the com- 
mand of the fleet he had brought back to Hampton Roads, he came 
on deck to meet there only those officers whose prescribed duty re- 
quired them to take part in the farewell ceremonies as set forth in 
the regulations. But when he went over the side of the flagship 
he found that the boat which was to bear him ashore was manned 
by the rest of the officers, ready to row him themselves and eager 
to render this last personal service; and then from every other 
ship of the fleet there put out a boat also manned by officers, to 
escort for the last time the commander whom they loved and 
honored. 

As another illustration of our regard for the finer and loftier 
aspects of life, consider our parks, set apart for the use of the 
people by the city, the State, and the nation. In the cities of this 
new country the public playgrounds have had to be made, the most 
of them, afd at high cost, whereas the towns of the old world have 
come into possession of them for nothing, more often than not, 
inheriting the private recreation-grounds of their rulers. And 
Europe has little or nothing to show similar either to the reserva- 
tions of certain States, like the steadily enlarging preserves in the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks, or to the ampler national parks, 
the Yellowstone, the Yosemite and the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado, some of them far larger in area than one at least of the original 
thirteen states. Overcoming the pressure of private greed, the 
people have ordained the preservation of this natural beauty and 
its protection for all time, under the safe guardianship of the nation, 
and with free access to all who may claim admission to enjoy it. 

In like manner many of the battlefields, whereon the nation 
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spent its blood that it might be what it is and what it hopes to be, 
these have been taken over by the nation itself, and set apart, and 
kept as holy places of pilgrimage. They are free from the despoil- 
ing hand of any individual owner. They are adorned with monu- 
ments recording the brave deeds of the men who fought there. 
They serve as constant reminders of the duty we owe to the coun- 
try and of the debt we owe to those who made it and who saved 
it for us. And the loyal veneration with which these fields of blood 
have been cherished here in the United States finds no counterpart 
in any country in Europe, no matter how glorious may be its annals 
of military prowess. Even Waterloo is in private hands; and its 
broad acres, enriched by the bones of thousands, are tilled every 
year by the industrious Belgian farmers. Yet it was a Frenchman, 
Renan, who told us what welds men into a nation is “ the memory 
of great deeds done in common and the will to accomplish yet 
more.” 

According to the theory of the conservation of energy, there 
ought to be about as much virtue in the world at one time as at 
another. According to the theory of the survival of the fittest, 
there ought to be a little more now than there was a century ago. 
We Americans today have our faults, and they are abundant enough 
and blatant enough, and foreigners take care that we shall not 
overlook them; but our ethical standard—however imperfectly we 
may attain to it—is higher than that of the Greeks under Pericles, . 
of the Romans under Caesar, of the English under Elizabeth. It 
is higher even than that of our forefathers who established our 
freedom, as those know best who have most carefully inquired into 
the inner history of the American revolution. In nothing was our 
advance more striking than in the different treatment meted out 
to. the vanquished after the Revolution and after the Civil War. 
When we made our peace with the British the native tories were 
proscribed, and thousands of loyalists left the United States to 
carry into Canada the indurated hatred of the exiled. But after 
Lee’s surrender at Appomatox, no body of men, no single man 
indeed, was driven forth to live an alien for the rest of his days; 
even though a few might choose to go, none was compelled. 

This change of conduct on the part of those who were victors 
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in the struggle was evidence of an increasing sympathy. Not only 
is sectionalism disappearing, but with it is departing the feeling 
that really underlies it, the distrust of those who dwell elsewhere 
than where we do. This distrust is still common all over Europe 
today. Here in America it has yielded to a friendly neighborliness 
which makes the family from Portland, Maine, soon find itself at 
home in Portland, Oregon. It is getting hard for us to hate any- 
body, especially since we have disestablished the devil. We are 
good-natured and easy-going; Herbert Spencer even denounced 
this as our immediate danger, maintaining that we were too good- 
natured, too easy-going, too tolerant of evil; and he insisted that 
we needed to strengthen our wills to protest against wrong and 
to grapple with it resolutely, and to overcome it before it is firmly 
rooted. 

We are kindly and we are helpful; and we are fixed in the belief 
that somehow everything will work out all right in the long run. 
But nothing will work out all right unless we so make it work; and 
excessive optimism may be as corrupting to the fiber of the people 
as “the Sabbathless pursuit of fortune,’ as Bacon termed it. 
When Mr. John Morley was last in this country he seized swiftly 
upon a chance allusion of mine to this ingrained hopefulness of ours. 
“ Ah, what you call optimism,” he cried, “I call fatalism.” But 
an optimism which is solidly based on a survey of the facts cannot 
fairly be termed fatalism, and another British student of political 
science, Mr. James Bryce, has recently pointed out that the intelli- 
gent native American has—and by experience is justified in having 
—a firm conviction that the majority of qualified voters are pretty 
sure to be right. Then he suggested a reason for the faith that is 
in us, when he declared that no such feeling exists in Europe, since 
in Germany the governing class dreads the spread of socialism, in 
France the republicans know that it is not impossible that monarch- 
ism and clericalism may succeed in upsetting the republic, while 
in Great Britain each party believes that the other party, when it 
succeeds, succeeds by misleading the people, and neither party sup- 
poses that the majority are any more likely to be right than to be 
wrong. 

Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce were both here in the United States 
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in the fall of 1904, when we were in the midst of a presidential 
election, one of those prolonged national debates, creating inces- 
sant commotion, but invaluable agents of our political education 
in so far as they force us all to take thought about the underlying 
principles of policy by which we wish to see the government guided. 
It was while this political campaign was at its height that the 
French visitor to the Russian novelist was setting his notes in 
order and copying out his assertion that we Americans were mere 
money-grubbers, ‘“ systematically hostile to all idealism.” If this 
unthinking Parisian journalist had only taken the trouble to con- 
sider the addresses which the chief speakers of the two parties here 
in the United States were then making to their fellow-citizens in 
the hope of winning votes, he would have discovered that these 
practical politicians, trained to perceive the subtler shades of 
popular feeling, were founding all their arguments on the assump- 
tion that the American people as a whole wanted to do right. He 
would have seen that the appeal of these stalwart partisans was 
rarely to prejudice or to race-hatred, evil spirits that various orators 
have sought to arouse and to intensify in the more recent political 
discussion of the French themselves. 

An examination of the platforms, of the letters of the candidates, 
and of the speeches of the more important leaders on both sides 
revealed to an American observer the significant fact that “ each 
party tried to demonstrate that it was more peaceable, more equit- 
able, more sincerely devoted to lawful and righteous behavior 
than the other”; and “the voter was instinctively credited with 
loving peace and righteousness, and with being stirred by senti- 
ments of good-will toward men.” This seems to show that the 
heart of the people is sound, and that it does not throb in response 
to ignoble appeals. It seems to show that there is here the desire 
ever to do right and to see right done, even if the will is weakened 
a little by easy-going good-nature, and even if the will fails at times 
to stiffen itself resolutely to make sure that the right shall prevail. 

“ Liberty hath a sharp and double edge fit only to be handled 
by just and virtuous men,” so Milton asserted long ago, adding 
that “to the bad and dissolute, it becomes a mischief unwieldy in 
their own hands.” Even if we Americans can clear ourselves of 
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being “‘ bad and dissolute,” we have much to do before we may 
claim to be “ just and virtuous.” Justice and virtue are not to: be 
had for the asking; they are the rewards of a manful contest with 
selfishness and with sloth. They are the results of an honest effort 
to think straight, and to apply eternal principles to present needs. 
Merely to feel is only the beginning; what remains is to think and 
to act. 

A British historian, Mr. Frederic Harrison, who came here to 
spy out the land three or four years before Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Bryce last visited us, was struck by the fact and by the many 
consequences of the fact that “ America is the only land on earth 
where caste has never had a footing, nor has left a trace.” It 
seemed to him that “‘ vast numbers and the passion of equality tend 
to low averages in thought, in manners, and in public opinion, which 
the zeal of the devoted minority tends gradually to raise to higher 
planes of thought and conduct.” He believed that we should solve 
our problems one by one because “the zeal for learning, justice 
and humanity” lies deep in the American heart. Mr. Harrison 
did not say it in so many words, but it is implied in what he did 
say, that the absence of caste and the presence of low averages in 
thought, in manners, and in public opinion, impose a heavier task 
on the devoted minority, whose duty it is to keep alive the zeal 
for learning, justice and humanity. 

Which of us, if haply the spirit moves him, may not elect him- 
self to this devoted minority? Why should not we also, each in our 
own way, without pretence, without boastfulness, without bullying, 
do whatsoever in us lies for the attainment of justice and of vir- 
tue? It is well to be a gentleman and a scholar; but after all it is 
best to be a man, ready to do a man’s work in the world. And 
indeed there is no reason why a gentleman and a scholar should 
not also be a man. He will need to cherish what Huxley called 
“that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism for veracity, which is 
a greater possession than much learning, a nobler gift than the 
power of increasing knowledge.’’ He will need also to remember 


that 
Kings have their dynasties—but not the mind; 
Caesar leaves other Caesars to succeed, 
But Wisdom, dying, leaves no heir behind. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 
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EXTENSION TEACHING IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EMOCRACY is writing its history in many phases of human 
activity, but in none more clearly than in education. The 

right of the mass of the people to education as part of their right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has been universally 
recognized, during the nineteenth century, by the state systems of 
free public elementary instruction existing in all civilized nations; 


it has been recognized, almost as universally, by the organization _ 


of state systems of high schools, as in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States; it has been recognized, too, although 
not to the same extent, in higher education, as evidenced by the 
establishment of state colleges and national universities. 

Yet in spite of all the efforts of our colleges and universities, 
education beyond the elementary school is still a serious problem, 
the nature of which may be realized by consulting the record of 
statistics. In the United States 16,511,024 pupils were receiving 
elementary education during the year 1902-3; only 776,635 at- 
tained to a secondary education, and only 251,819 to the higher 
education of the colleges, technical schools, etc. Stated in simpler 
terms, this means that in the United States for one person who 
receives a higher education, or for three who receive the education 
of the secondary schools, there are sixty-five who receive only an 
elementary education, and that chiefly in the lowest grades of the 
elementary schools. 

The immense disparity is due not to the incapacity of the sixty- 
five and the capacity of the one, but rather to the stern necessity 
which compels the mass of people to become self-supporting from 
very early years. This condition of enforced ignorance has in 
recent years to many educators seemed intolerable. With the 
multiplication of buildings and the increase of endowments for 
resident students, the question has become more and more insistent : 
Can we not furnish to the capable and ambitious among those who 
are earning their livelihood some opportunity of sharing in higher 
education. Carlyle seems to have felt this when in Sartor he 
wrote, “ If the poor and humble toil that we may have food, must 
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not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he may have 
Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality?” 

During the past thirty years, that is from the time the univer- 
sities have concerned themselves with this problem, efforts have 
been made and are now being made with more intelligence and con- 
sequently with more effect, to extend university teaching to those 
who cannot avail themselves of the regular courses of instruction. 
This extra-collegiate instruction is an integral part of the educa- 
tional system of various universities of Great Britain, the Continent, 
and the United States. University extension was effectively or- 
ganized at the University of Cambridge in 1873. Since that time 
it has passed from the experimental stage, and has become a recog- 
nized factor in the development of the modern university. The 
question may no longer be asked, Is university extension worth 
while, or Is university extension possible? The question at present 
is, How can this new activity be efficiently maintained, adminis- 
tered, regulated, and accredited so that the university may fulfil its 
utmost obligations to the new body of students whom it seeks to 
help. 

Columbia College was early conscious of its duty to the com- 
munity. In 1830 the Trustees “ determined to establish sixteen 
public lectureships, with a range of topics extending over the fields 
of literature, philosophy, natural science, pure and applied, and the 
political sciences. The lectures were to be open not only to matric- 
ulated students but to the public, on payment of a small fee for 
each course. The lectureships, however, were apparently to be 
maintained by the fees received from students, and few of them 
were even temporarily filled.”* It is of no small interest to find 
that what was a forlorn hope seventy-five years ago is in active oper- 
ation at the University at the present day. But the present Colum- 
bia system of extension teaching is historically not a development 
of the pioneer effort of Columbia College. It is a continuation, 
development, and modification of the extension courses arranged 
by Teachers College for the benefit of teachers in service. The 
announcement of Teachers College for 1889-90 stated that “ for 
Saturday classes two courses of lectures with laboratory work will 


* A history of Columbia University, p. 206. 
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be open to the teachers of New York City and vicinity during each 
year: 1, Experimental lessons in science; 2, First principles of phys- 
iology, physics, and chemistry.” These courses were in no sense 
college courses, they were rather elementary courses in what we 
should now call nature study, for teachers in grammar grades; but 
we have here at least a beginning. During the years from 1889 
to 1897 these courses were usually brief. The demand for more 
thorough work led to the correlation of these courses with the regu- 
lar courses of Teachers College in 1897-8; they were made to 
extend throughout the academic year and the results were credited 
towards the regular diplomas. And thus the problem of extending 
college teaching was, as respects teachers in service in New York 
City, virtually solved. All that has followed since has been devel- 
opment. The circular of 1898-9 shows that extension students of 
Teachers College were admitted not only to Saturday courses but 
also to the regular education courses, placed at convenient afternoon 
hours. At the same time, by act of the Board of Education of New 
York City, college courses in subject matter and in methods were 
absolutely required of all teachers who were candidates for the 
higher licenses. As a result of this a new era was ushered in—an 
era of large registrations in all parts of the City. Teachers College 
established local centers in Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond. 
Thus the principle was accepted and the practice established of giv- 
ing, in convenient local centers, courses for which candidates for 
diplomas and degrees could receive credit. 

Almost before Teachers College was aware of it, a large num- 
ber of students was enrolled in its new courses. In 1902-3 there 
were registered at the College and in local centers 1,196 extension 
students. The administration began to consider whether this new 
activity, which had been virtually forced upon it, was not after all an 
essential part of its proper sphere of work and influence. Was it 
not a new order of things in modern education to which the College 
had to adapt itself as quickly as possible? Answering in the affirm- 
ative, this adaptation took the form of the establishment, in 1902, 
under the statutes of the University, of an extension department in 
charge of a special administrative officer, and thus the organization 
of the present Columbia system was effected. It was a union of 
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the Teachers College system of college courses with credit—for the 
student body proper, with the Oxford and Cambridge system of 
short courses without credit—for general audiences. But the ad- 
ministration still remained with Teachers College. The problem, 
solved with regard to teachers, had not been solved with reference 
to other classes of the community. Indeed, the work had of itself 
already broadened beyond the scope of Teachers College. Courses 
were being given that were identical with courses maintained by 
other schools of the University and the instructors of the other 
schools were giving them. It was therefore only natural that the 
department should be made representative not of Teachers College 
alone, but of the entire University. The movement towards a 
fuller participation on the part of the University was signalized in 
1904 by the vesting of the administrative control of extension 
courses in an administrative board, made up of representatives of 
various faculties. 

Columbia University, located as it is in the heart of a densely 
populated section of the country that is supplied with excellent means 
of communication, enjoys a peculiar opportunity for the extension 
of its teaching. An idea of the extent of the 
field from which Columbia can draw its extension 
clientele is given by the fact that the announcements of extension 
courses are distributed annually to almost twenty thousand teachers 
residing in or near the city of New York. Columbia’s situation 
is paralleled.only by that of the University of London. Oxford 
and Cambridge are distant from their respective fields, and for the 
most part reach these only with a great expenditure of time, effort, 
and money. Although all of these universities began with short 
courses, they have succeeded in recent years in instituting courses 
of collegiate character, and they have all sought the cooperation of 
local colleges and teachers’ organizations. This practical affiliation 
of the University with the small colleges is a sign of a growing 
solidarity in higher education, which may mean much in the future. 

A comparison of Columbia’s extension college courses with the 
longer extension courses of the English universities is difficult 
(though not impossible) because the English statistics are com- 
piled for terms and not for the academic year. The University of 
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Cambridge,’ during 1903-4, cooperating with the Royal Albert 
Memorial College, Exeter, the Technical University Colleges at 
Colchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, etc., gave twenty-eight exten- 
sion term courses, which may be taken to equal fourteen courses 
for the full session. The attendance in the term courses was 1,068, 
which for the year may be estimated at 534. Oxford University,” 
during 1903-4, gave seventeen extension courses of from twenty- 
seven to thirty or more lectures, chiefly in the University College, 
Reading. The total attendance was 597. The University of Lon- 
don,® cooperating with Gresham College, Birkbeck College, City of 
London College, the South-Western Polytechnic, etc., gave forty- 
three extension courses, running through two terms (six months), 
the unit of length being twenty-five lectures. The total registra- 
tion for both terms may be estimated at 5,915. 

The number of students enrolled in the extension college courses 
of Columbia University during the past three years is shown in the 
following table. If we adopted the English method of counting 
registrations, rather than students, the figures would be largely 
increased.* 





1994-5 


At the University 795 
Away from the University 702 





1497 








Until recently the University of Chicago has been hampered 
by its location, and has developed mainly its short courses and cor- 
respondence courses. But it has been enabled, through the munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, to found a university college in the 
center of Chicago, so that regular university courses of study 
are now made available for persons who find it impossible or 


*Thirty-first annual report of the syndicate on local lectures, Cambridge, 
1904. 
* University of Oxford delegacy for the extension of teaching; report for 
the year ending September 30, 1904. 

* University of London, board to promote the extension of university teach- 
ing, report and statistics, session 1903-4. ‘ 

‘The registration for 1905-6 is given as of January 2, 1906; the number 
will be increased by registrations in the second half-year. 
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inconvenient to attend classes at the university quadrangles. In- 
structors are members of the university faculties; the courses 
are identical in amount and quality of work, and they are fully cred- 
ited toward university degrees; the students are entitled to all privi- 
leges of full resident students. Upwards of sixty-five courses were 
given in 1903-4. The students were mainly teachers, but many 
others were enrolled who, because of active employment, could not 
enter for full university residence. The total number of students 
registered in 1903-4 was 435. 

From an academic point of view it was perhaps unfortunate that 
university extension began in the University of Cambridge rather 
than in the University of London. For the exigencies of the situa- 
tion at Cambridge caused the university to adopt 
the short course (twelve lectures) as its unit of 
work, and the system thus begun has been continued. As a result 
university extension has signified a few effective public lectures with 
considerable private reading, an examination and a certificate. The 
term has therefore never included in England anything like prepa- 
ration or examination for a university degree. It is only recently 
that class-work along distinctly academic lines has been undertaken. 
In the highly organized American college systems the extension col- 
lege courses make more and more for correlation with resident col- 
lege work. Perhaps a new term should be invented for this later 
phase of extension teaching. Yet if our extension college courses 
suffer by confusion with the original conception of university exten- 
sion, humanity has been better served by the foundation of the short- 
course system. The short-course system has been flexible, relatively 
inexpensive, and less conducive to the mortality of local centers than 
long courses would have been. The general aim of the short courses 
has been to offer systematic lectures, well arranged and well deliv- 
ered, on important phases of literature, history, sociology, etc., so 
that the appeal made might be general, and large audiences both in 
England and America have responded to this system. 

Columbia’s position is not yet satisfactory, although a fair begin- 
ning has been made. The following table illustrates the attendance 
on short courses (six to twelve lectures) and the number of such 
courses actually given by various institutions: 
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No. of Courses}; Enrolment 





Institution 












University of Cambridge.............cccccssseees 1903-4 gI 11,913 


TI Be i asvisiasincoecceesasactenee es 1903-4 173 21,565 
American Society for the Extension of Uni- 

WOPNEEG TOBOUMIE, < 00 coceccosecccsseese’ sccesens 1904-5 100 25,367 
University of Chicago...........scesssssssssesseees 1903-4 212 44,903 
CORMMIUES  TRIVSTETENs 00000cccsascccccesccesesqacees 1904-5 49 6,233 





































The splendid showing made by the University of Chicago is due to 
its ideal situation in the center of a vast intellectual community, to 
the system of credits towards degrees applied to students in short 
courses, to the employment of a staff of trained lecturers, and to the 
support and cooperation received by the extension division from the 
university in general. 

The organization of a new system of college work must perforce 
advance slowly; it must win its way against the force of prejudice, 
routine and inertia. At present two or three developments suggest K 
themselves. In the first place, there should be a 
more adequate recognition of Columbia’s exten- ; 
sion college courses by the various schools concerned. ‘Teachers 
College credits them all towards diplomas or degrees.. Columbia tf 
College and Barnard College will at most give credit towards ad- 
vanced standing for one year’s work done prior to matriculation. 
This difference of attitude suggests the bishop’s definition of ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy. As a result the extension courses prove an 
excellent source of supply for Teachers College. During the pres- , 
ent year 143 candidates for degrees and diplomas in Teachers Col- 
lege are registered in extension teaching. There is an increase of 
about fifty per cent. annually. / 

The question may be asked whether the work accomplished by 
students in extension courses deserves to be credited towards a Uni- 
versity degree. To many, the action of Teachers College will seem | 
to furnish sufficient testimony in the affirmative, but even more 
direct proof may be found in the letters on this point received from \ 
various Columbia College and Barnard College instructors, engaged 
also in extension teaching. 

There seems to be no fair escape from the conclusion that exten- i 
sion students, where they follow courses similar in character to col- i 
lege courses and where they are held to the same standards, merit 
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and should receive the university recognition of credit towards a 
degree. The value of such university recognition is twofold. First, 
it will enable the administration to organize its courses much more 
systematically and consequently more effectively. Secondly, it will 
offer stimulus and direction to the students. The diploma or degree 
is a necessity in the college, for a college without a diploma or degree 
would soon be without students. It is but just that these extension 
students who are pursuing their education under many handicaps 
should have at least the same incentive and goal as their more fortu- 
nate brothers and sisters. Legislation enabling the administrative 
board of extension teaching to present candidates for the first degree 
is manifestly the next step in the expansion of our system. 

The second problem at present engaging the attention of the 
Board is the opening of extension college courses at the University 
in the evening. Such evening courses are being offered in local 
centers in cooperation with the Brooklyn Institute and the New York 
Board of Education, and the attendance is large. The University 
may find a large field of service among ambitious young men and 
women whose business precludes their attendance on afternoon and 
Saturday classes. Evening courses will therefore be offered at the 
University during 1906~7, and they will be maintained for at least 
several years, so that the experiment may have a thorough trial. 

The third problem is the remuneration of instructors. Exten- 
sion teaching has no endowment, grant, or funds of any kind what- 
soever. It depends for its maintenance solely upon the fees of the 
students and course fees from local centers. These fees amounted 
during 1904-5 to something over $30,000, and the amount is stead- 
ily increasing. If we offered only such courses in which the fees 
were always more than sufficient to pay the instructor, there would 
be no financial problem. But a complete system of higher education 
supported only by the students’ fees can no more be demanded of 
extension teaching than of the colleges. We must offer courses in 
which the registration is certain to be small; we must foster courses 
until they are self-supporting. The Board will take a further step 
this year by establishing a graded salary list and by placing as many 
courses as experience warrants on the basis of fixed remuneration. 
Much more could be done to develop the work if we had the perma- 
nent help afforded by an endowment. 
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The dominant idea which should pervade the development and 
organization of extension teaching in Columbia University should 
be to establish a college of extension teaching empowered to prepare 
students for the professional schools and to present candidates for the 


A.B. and B.S. degrees; its class-rooms should be both at the Uni- ! 
versity and in local centers ; its hours of instruction afternoons, even- 
ings, and Saturday mornings; its students drawn from the able and 4 


ambitious in the ranks of those who, like teachers, are prevented 
from attending the regular courses of instruction in the colleges and 
schools of the University. We should then reach many where we 
now reach but a few, and we should educate without necessarily 
detaching students from their regular pursuits. One thing is cer- 
tain, we can look hopefully to the future, for the future of extension 
work is secure. 

FREDERICK H. SYKES 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND FIELD WORK IN 
PURE SCIENCE 






HE trend of development in natural science at the present time, 
at least in the biological sciences, is such that the thoughtful 

observer pauses to see what part the University plays here, or will 

play in the future. He sees that with this development there is a 

possibility of the laboratories and libraries of Columbia University 

ceasing to be the center where boundaries of knowledge, in some , 

directions of research at least, are extended into the unknown; and : 

he is witness to the encroachment of the spirit of the times which ; 

in biological research as in some other affairs is tending towards 

combinations and monopolies of scientific undertaking. He notes 7 

that the scientific departments of the government at Washington 

are reaching out in all directions, and claiming by a sort of federal 

right a share in scientific investigation in all parts of the country. 

He feels that the foundation of great research-centers, such as the 

Carnegie Institution with its well-equipped and well-officered labo- 

ratories, or the great research institutions like the New York 

Botanical Garden and the American Museum of Natural History, 
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each with its independent staff of trained investigators, may 
threaten to take from the University what has always been consid- 
ered its natural birthright—initiation and supervision in research. 

Upon analyzing these developments, however, it becomes clear 
that this apparent loss to the University only masks a wider sphere 
of usefulness, and that the great public institutions of New York, 
with their international reputation for scientific work of the highest 
order, owe their position in science in large part to the genius and 
quiet working-power of men who also help to make Columbia 
University. Whether done in some center like the New York 
Botanical Garden, or in the American Museum of Natural History, 
the scientific work which is accomplished breathes the same Univer- 
sity spirit as that done in her own laboratories, and the benefit to 
science at large is the greater for the distribution. 

Not all work, but certain lines of work have been thus distrib- 
uted ; and by a sort of gravitation, so to speak, the heavier scientific 
tasks have fallen to these outer centers of research. With their 
large endowments for scientific purposes and with assistants free 
from class-room duties and demands, lines of research are car- 
ried out which are too expensive, both as to time and money, 
for the University to undertake. Such work, for example, is the 
exploration of distant regions for anthropological, geological or 
strictly biological data. In this work the University and the neigh- 
boring centers of research have established and are maintaining 
most cordial relations. The research centers have given to Colum- 
bia men the opportunities to initiate and direct such scientific under- 
takings, and the University has given to the men selected the most 
liberal allowance of time and all possible freedom from official 
duties. The result is that the greater part of the scientific explora- 
tion of the present time, although not all, is carried by Columbia 
men under the auspices of some other institution. The following 
data make no pretence to completeness, but indicate in a general 
way how Columbia University, the Botanical Garden and the 
American Museum are thus intimately connected. The subject 
matter may be considered from the following points of view: 1) 
Individual exploring and collecting trips. 2) Parties organized 
and directed by the University. 3) Parties organized by Columbia 
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men under the auspices of other institutions. The data used have 
been furnished mainly by the departments of anthropology, geol- 
ogy, botany, and zoology. 

Representatives from the department of geology carry out more 
or less independent expeditions every year. For fifteen years Pro- 
fessor Kemp has been making a systematic study of the geology 
of the eastern Adirondacks. In 1890 he spent 
three months at the headwaters of the Tulameen 
and Similkameen rivers in southwestern British Columbia, investi- 
gating the general geology and the platinum resources of that terri- 
tory. In 1902, in conjunction with Mr. Finlay, a graduate student, 
he spent four weeks in the San Carlos Mountains in northeastern 
Mexico. For several years Professor Grabau has worked during 
each summer on the geology of the northern portion of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. Dr. Charles P. Berkey passed the summer 
of 1904 exploring the Uinta Indian reservations in northeastern 
Utah, with respect to the mineral resources. In 1904-5 Dr. Ogil- 
vie investigated the glaciers of British Columbia, and later made 
physiographic and geologic observations amid the mountains of 
southern California and in the Ortiz mountains of New Mexico. 

In the department of zoology it is customary for the instruc- 
tors and graduate students to give each long vacation to indi- 
vidual research in different parts of the country. Often the entire 
summer, or even a longer period of time, is 
passed at some center of marine zoological work, 
at institutions such as the laboratories at Naples, Banyuls, Roscoff, 
Plymouth, and Heligoland in Europe, or at Woods Hole, Beaufort, 
Pacific Grove, South Harpswell and other points in this country. 
The most extensive personal explorations have been made by Pro- 
fessor Dean, who within the last ten years has made two special 
trips to the Pacific coast in search of chimaeroids and other primi- 
tive forms of fish; and two independent trips to Japan for a similar 
purpose. Mention should also be made of two trips to Mississippi 
by Mr. Stockard, a graduate student in zoology, in search of em- 
bryological material of the fish Polyodon. 

From time to time since the foundation of the department of 
zcology in 1890, field-parties have been sent out in quest of material 
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in marine zoology and embryology. These have included two trips 
to the Pacific Coast: one in 1896 under Professor Dean, to Puget 
Sound and California, and one in 1897 under Professor Calkins to 
Puget Sound and Alaska. Two expeditions under Mr. Harring- 
ton were made up the Nile in search of embryologic material of 
Polypterus, one of the primitive fish-types. As a rule the funds 
for such expeditions have been raised by private subscription and 
to a certain extent by contributions from special funds (such as the 
Dyckman Fund) belonging to the University. In most cases the 
specific objects of such expeditions have been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and in addition a very large amount of material has been 
procured for general zoological purposes which has been worked 
up and the results published by different members of the University 
staff or by specialists outside. 

The tendency in modern zoology is away from exploration 
work of this character, however, and towards a more intimate 
knowledge of fundamental biologic or protoplasmic, and embryo- 
logic, truths. Professor Wilson states: “‘ The most important 
work to be done in zoology today calls, not so much for expedi- 
tions to distant points as for the means to work more effectively 
nearer home. Regularly organized expeditions for the exploration 
of more remote regions are therefore less likely to play an impor- 
tant part in our work—although they are at times of great impor- 
tance—than individual investigation carried on at the regularly 
established laboratories in the field, or by private field work.” 

The complete and elaborate work on North American flora, 
which has been carried on under the agency of the New York 
Botanical Garden, has been planned and executed thus far mainly 
by Columbia University instructors and gradu- 
ates. The publications in royal octavo, which 
were started during the present year with the issue of the first two 
parts of the series, are edited by Professors Underwood and Brit- 
ton. The various expeditions sent out in quest of material for this 
great work have been in charge of Columbia men. The early 
explorations, from 1890 to 1895, extended only to the region of the 
lower Appalachian area from Virginia to North Carolina. Ex- 
tended work then followed in various portions of the Rocky Moun- 
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tain region in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Southern and Lower California. This work was carried 
through the season just passed. 

The original plan of the North American flora contemplated 
only a territory bounded by the southern limits of the United 
States; but the Spanish war and the attendant expansion of com- 
mercial and government interests towards the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America led to such an expansion of the plan of the flora that 
now it contemplates covering all of North America, including the 
West Indies, Mexico, Central America, and Panama. Extensive 
explorations have been carried on by Professor Britton and Dr. J. 
K. Small in tropical Florida, by Professor F. E. Lloyd in Dominica, 
by Dr. M. A. Howe in Bermuda, the Bahamas, and Puerto Rico 
(giving particular attention to the marine flora); by Dr. Britton 
and his assistants in Bermuda, the Bahamas, St. Kitts and Western 
Cuba; and by Professor Underwood in Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and 
Eastern Cuba. The results of these explorations have been to 
secure for the’ collections in New York more extensive series of 
tropical plants than have ever been accumulated in any foreign 
museums, and to furnish for special monographers abundant mate- 
rials for the proper understanding of the flora of tropical America. 

Although members of the staff of the department of anthro- 
pology have undertaken field work under the auspices of the bureau 
of ethnology and of the Carnegie Institution, the most important 
explorations with which they have been connected 
have been made under the supervision of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Here the most remarkable 
work was the Jesup North Pacific expedition, the object of which 
was the thorough investigation of the tribes inhabiting the eastern 
and western shores of the North Pacific Ocean, for the purpose of 
gaining all possible information on the question of the early rela- 
‘tions between the American and Asiatic races. The plan for the 
expedition was outlined by Professor Boas in 1896, and the work 
was commenced in 1897. While the work on the Asiatic side was 
entrusted to the Russian explorers Waldemar Bogoras and Walde- 
mar JochelSon, most of the work on the American side was carried on 
by members of the staff of Columbia University. Professor Boas 
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had general charge of the work, and personally made two expe- 
ditions to British Columbia. The Chilcotin Indians, a tribe in the 
interior of British Columbia, were studied by Professor Farrand, 
who also investigated the tribes on the west coast of the State of 
Washington, the Alsea of Oregon and the Nez Percé of Idaho. 
The investigation of the natives of Queen Charlotte Island in north- 
ern British Columbia was entrusted to Dr. John R. Swanton, once 
a fellow in the anthropologic department of the University. The 
most southern region on the Asiatic side included in the work of 
the expedition is the Amur district, where work was carried on by 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, now lecturer at Columbia University. 

Other museum work carried on by Columbia men in the depart- 
ment of anthropology, has been done by Professor Marshall H. 
Seville in connection with the Mixtecan and Zapotecan Indians of 
Oaxaca, by Mr. Adolf F. Bandelier in connection with the ancient 
history of Peru and Bolivia, by Dr. Laufer in connection with in- 
vestigations in China, and by Dr. Wissler and Dr. William Jones 
in connection with Sioux and Blackfoot Indians, and the Sac and 
Fox in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

Since the foundation of the department of geology by Professor 
Newberry, the work in vertebrate paleontology at the American 
Museum of Natural History has been planned and executed mainly 
by Columbia men. When Professor Osborn 
came to Columbia and to the American Museum, 
in 1890, he planned a systematic palzontologic survey of the ter- 
tiary deposits of the West with reference to the successive verte- 
brate faunas and their physical environments. Since then, he and 
his colleagues at the Museum, many of whom are Columbia gradu- 
ates, have conducted annually from two to five explorations into 
the fossiliferous regions of the West. With the admirable facilities 
which large parties and adequate means afford for procuring, pro- 
tecting and shipping fossil-bearing masses directly from the field to 
the Museum laboratories, collections of extinct types have been 
amassed which can be equalled in scientific value by few if any 
museums elsewhere. Ancient fish-types, such as dinichthyids 
and primitive sharks, have been collected and worked out by Pro- 
fessor Dean, who is also curator of fossil-fishes at the Museum, 
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or under his direction by Mr. Louis Hussakof, a student at 
Columbia. Remarkable crocodile-like reptiles, obtained from the 
triassic of North Carolina by the Museum working parties, have 
been studied and monographed by Dr. J. H. McGregor of the de- 
partment of zoology; while reptilian remains from Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Kansas and South Dakota, collected during the past nine 
years, have been prepared and mounted at the Museum, and studied 
and interpreted under the direction of Professor Osborn and Dr. 
W. D. Matthew, a Columbia Ph.D. Many important stages in the 
evolution of mammals, such as the horse, rhinoceros, camel, ro- 
dents, carnivores and primates, have been worked out from fossil 
remains; and Columbia University has had prominent representa- 
tion in the seven quarto memoirs and the nearly one hundred con- 
tributions to the American Museum Bulletin. 

From the mere outline here given it is evident that Colum- 
bia University, notwithstanding the intimate connection of its 
officers with lines of work involving extensive explorations 
and expensive outlays of time and money, does not have quite 
the same relation to such undertakings as did the old-time universi- 
ties. One is led to question if these lines of research may not ulti- 
mately be entirely removed from University control, when different 
departments of the great research centers have their own specialists 
' who are entirely independent of the University. That this time may 
never come, that the University may be more alert to recognize tal- 
ent and more able to secure and retain it than any other institution 
or organization, is the hope of all who honor the University spirit 
and who would jealously guard its traditional position of leader in 


all branches of scientific research. 
Gary N. CALKINS 


APPLIED ELECTROCHEMISTRY AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


HE study of electrochemistry in Columbia University is at pres- 
ent conducted under several divisions, namely theoretical, 
practical, and analytical. The first is given under physical chemis- 
try by Professor Morgan, the second under industrial chemistry by 
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the writer, and the latter is taken in conjunction with the regular 
analytical work under Professor Miller. A course of lectures is 
also given to the electrical engineers by Professor Crocker. 

The writer’s connection with the practical side of electrochem- 
istry dates from 1895, when Professor Henri Moissan visited this 
country and at the College of Physicians and Surgeons gave a pub- 
lic lecture on his researches. At the time I was connected with the 
medical department of the University, and became so deeply inter- 
ested in Moissan’s work, that I fitted up a small room in the basement 
to carry on experimental work with the electric furnace, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. F. Townsend, now of the department of electrical en- 
gineering. When the new Havemeyer laboratories were opened, I 
was appointed tutor in industrial chemistry; and when the other 
equipment was installed, arrangements were made for carrying 
on work with the electric furnace. At this time I was engaged in 
research work in electrochemistry, and some of my students in in- 
dustrial chemistry were assigned subjects along these lines. 

Professor Crocker has always taken great interest in the sub- 
ject, and wishing to have some of his students take up practical 
work in electrochemistry, he asked me to take charge of them. The 
outcome was the equipment of one of the small rooms in the indus- 
trial laboratory for work in applied electrochemistry and the organi- 
zation of a regular course which was offered to both graduates and 
undergraduates. The necessity for the establishment of such a 
course at Columbia was fully realized, as there were few places in 
this country where such instruction was available. During the next 
few years this course was expanded and another room was fitted up 
for electrolysis in the wet way, the old room being devoted exclu- 
sively to the electric furnace. In this way instruction was carried 
on with a very modest installation, but great interest was taken in 
the subject and considerable good work was accomplished. From 
time to time alterations were made in this installation, the wiring 
and fixtures being put up with student assistance. The equipment 
was by no means such as could be desired, but nothing further in 
the way of expansion could be considered until more space was pro- 
vided. Last year the opportunity came through the erection of the 
new School of Mines building, which left vacant the rooms occu- 
pied by the department of metallurgy in Havemeyer Hall. 
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Owing to the growing importance of the subject of electro- 
chemistry, this seemed a fitting time to establish a suitable labora- 
tory devoted solely to the subject. Plans and proposals of what 
was considered desirable were drawn. It was found that the neces- 
sary equipment would cost about $10,000, and this sum was pro- 
vided through the generosity of a friend of the University. The 
plans were prepared with a view to establishing the whole equip- 
ment in Room 102 Havemeyer, but at the suggestion of Professor 
Chandler, the two rooms which the department of metallurgy had 
formerly used as furnace-room and laboratory were assigned. 
This materially changed the greater part of the proposed installa- 
tion. By means of the former arrangement it would have been im- 
possible to use the heavy electrical machinery which is at present 
installed, and this resulted in largely transferring the source of 
power from the Edison Company to our own power house. For 
part of the work heavy alternating currents are necessary, and at 
first these were to be provided by means of a step-down transformer 
operated on the public alternating current mains. When more 
space was available, it was possible to use a motor-dynamo set, the 
motor of which is operated on the regular power house circuit of 
the University. Such an arrangement is better for several reasons, 
but the first cost of such a machine is considerably above that of the 
transformer. Fortunately the increased expense was met by the 
same friend who made the original donation. The total expendi- 
ture thus made possible was $13,500. 

The present installation is placed in the two rooms mentioned, 
which have been divided into a motor-dynamo room, in which the 
electrical machinery is placed, the electric furnace room, and the 
tool-room. It is hoped that before long space will be allotted for 
private research rooms, which will add greatly to the facilities of 
the laboratory. 

In the motor-dynamo room are placed the generators for sup- 
plying the currents particularly adapted to the needs of the labo- 
ratory. These machines, together with the switchboard, were pur- 
chased from the Bullock Electric Company of Cincinnati, and con- 
sist of two sets. The smaller comprises three direct current dyna- 
mos directly connected to a 15 horse-power 220 volt motor, which 
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takes current from the power-house mains. The three dynamos of 
this set have separately excited fields, and are wound to give 4, 10, 
and 25 volts, with a capacity of 200 ampéres each. The current is 
supplied to the laboratory by a four-wire system, giving these three 
voltages at the students’ desks. By making intermediate connec- 
tions, voltages of 4, 10, 14, 25, 35, and 39 are available. The 
switchboard for this machine is provided with the necessary 
switches, field-rheostats, and overload circuit-breakers. The read- 
ing instruments are Weston volt and ammeter, arranged with dial 
switches, with shunts for the ammeter, so that measurements may 
be made on each of the three dynamos. This switchboard is also 
equipped with a double throw switch, so that direct current from 
either the 10 or 25 volt machine may be connected with the special 
bus-bars in the electric furnace room. 

The other machine is designed to supply heavy alternating cur- 
rents for electric furnace work, and consists of a 75 horse-power 
220 volt direct current motor, directly connected to a 50 kilowatt 
alternator. The alternator is a single phase 60 cycle machine with 
revolving field, excited from the 110 volt circuit of the building. 
The armature wires come out to a panel on the machine, with appro- 
priate switches for connecting them in series, multiple or parallel ; 
and as the maximum voltage of the machine is 100, voltages of 25, 
50, 75 and 100, with a current of 2,000 ampéres at the low voltage, 
are thus available. The leads from the alternator connect directly 
to the switchboard in the electric furnace-room. Arrangements 
are also made for supplying alternating current to the students’ 
desks from this machine. The motor-dynamos are set on concrete 
foundations, and there is practically no vibration. The smaller 
direct current set was installed in preference to a storage battery, 
because the maintenance of the battery is a considerable expense 
and requires very constant attention, although the first cost is some- 
what in favor of the battery. Movable storage batteries are pro- 
vided to meet the requirements of special cases. 

The laboratory is provided with twenty double working-desks 
or tables for students, giving an unusually large working space. 
The tops are of Alberine stone, and each section is supplied with 
gas, water, blast and suction. An oak shelf supports the switch- 
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boards, of which there is one for each student. These are of spe- 
cial design, enclosed in oak cases with glass doors, thus keeping 
switch and other contacts away from chemical fumes. Two 
switches are mounted on each board, from which connection may 
readily be made to any of the six fused terminals. The currents 
provided are from the low voltage direct current set as mentioned, 
and 110 volts direct current. These last terminals may be changed 
at will to alternating current, when the alternator is running, by 
means of a double throw switch placed in the motor-dynamo room. 

The working desks are lighted by half-shade lamps placed over 
each student’s switchboard. The measuring instruments are the 
Weston portable. One ammeter and one voltmeter are supplied to 
each student at the beginning of his work. These give three scale 
readings from zero to 3, 15, and 150 in 150 divisions of a volt, and 
in ampéres from zero to 1.5, 15, and 150, in 150 divisions of an 
ampére by interchangeable shunts. Suitable rheostats and electro- 
lytic stands form part of the regular laboratory equipment. The 
electric wiring is carried through iron pipe in a very substantial 
manner, and the currents already named are carried to the hood at 
one end of the laboratory, as well as to a special stone-table for the 
use of larger apparatus than can be conveniently handled on the 
regular students’ tables. 

A set of platinum electrodes has been purchased for electrolytic 
work, as well as a number Of small motors for stirring purposes. 
These motors are fitted with change gearing to give three speeds. 
The timepiece of the laboratory is a sixty-day regulator with sec- 
onds beat. pendulum arranged with electrical contacts, so that the 
time factor in certain experiments may be accurately determined. 
A thermo-electric pyrometer by Siemens & Halske, reading’ to 
1,500° C., and a Warner optical pyrometer for higher temperatures, 
have been included, as well as two chemical balances. The room 
is well lighted, and ample ventilation is provided. 

The electric furnace-room adjoins the motor-dynamo room, and 
a new cement floor has been laid here, as the usual asphalt floors of 
the building are most unsuitable for this work. This room is en- 
closed by a galvanized roof, in order to keep the dust from the 
machinery in the adjoining rooms. On one side of the room is 
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placed the switchboard controlling the bus-bars, which are sixteen 
feet long and of which there are three sets. The bars are of alu- 
minium, supplied especially for this purpose by the Pittsburgh Re- 
duction Company. The currents provided at these bus-bars are 
200 ampéres at 10 or 25 volts direct current from the small motor- 
dynamo set, 300 ampéres at 110 volts direct current from the power 
house, and alternating current up to 2,000 ampéres from the alter- 
nator. The switchboard is equipped with heavy switches, circuit- 
breakers and measuring instruments. Connections are made from 
the bus-bars to the tables on which the furnaces are set by means 
of one or more cables, depending upon the capacity of the furnace. 
The tables are of wood with fire-brick tops laid in.cement. Sepa- 
rate switches, electrode holders, rheostats, and measuring instru- 
ments complete the outfit for this part of the laboratory. The field 
rheostat for the alternator is operated from this room as well as 
from the motor-dynamo room, thus giving control of this machine 
while the furnaces are in operation. 

The tool-room is supplied with a 14” engine lathe, 16” shaper, 
sensitive drill and grinder, and a set of small tools used for repairs 
and for making appliances for the laboratory. Besides these tools, 
a heavy polishing and buffing head is installed in another part of 
the room, operated by an independent motor, and is used principally 
in electroplating work. 

The courses offered in the laboratory are as follows: 


1. Practical electrochemistry—Electroplating, influence of cur- 
rent density, temperature, concentration, etc., electrolysis with 
molten electrolytes, the use of diaphragms, study of typical indus- 
trial processes, electric furnace practice. This course comprises 
five afternoons of laboratory during one term, or its equivalent in 
two terms, and two lectures a week during one term on the applica- 
tions of electrochemistry in the arts. 

2. Practical electrochemistry for electrical engineers—Experi- 
ments in electric furnace work and the preparation of calcium car- 
bide, aluminium, aluminium bronze, carborundum, and metallic 
chromium; illustrations of the wet processes in electrochemistry. 
This course is given one afternoon during part of the second term. 

3. Electrochemical research—Original investigation and re- 
search equivalent to sixteen hours a week during one year. 
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4. Advanced electrochemical research—Private study and re- 
search, original investigation and research during two years. 

The following courses are in contemplation : 

1. A practical course in the practice of electroplating and elec- 
trotyping, and the construction, maintenance and testing of storage 
batteries. 

2. The preparation and study of the formation of typical or- 
ganic compounds by electrolysis. 

Thus far research work has been done and investigations have 
been conducted in the laboratory on the following subjects: Potas- 
sium percarbonate, potassium chlorate, ammonium and potassium 
persulphate, electrolysis of calcium chloride with reference to the 
formation of chlorate, electric furnace for laboratory use, ethylene 
from inorganic sources, production of aluminium in the electric 
furnace with the aid of calcium carbide, some hitherto unknown 
metallic borides, production of abrasive compounds in the electric 
furnace, the study of polarization by alternating currents, the reduc- 
tion of sodium nitrate by electrolysis, preparation of metallic lith- 
ium, formation of spongy lead for storage battery plates, arc light 
electrodes and zirconium carbide, boron carbide, heat conserving 
qualities of certain refractory materials for electric furnace work, 
production of ferro-alloys in the electric furnace, metallic calcium, 
kryptol and coke resistance furnaces, electrolysis of metallic oxides 
dissolved in boric oxide, electrolysis of chromium salts. -Investiga- 
tions now in progress include one by the writer on deposition of 
metals from their oxides dissolved in borax, and one on electrolysis 
of fused salts. 

Recognition is due to Professors Crocker and Sever and Mr. 
Townsend of this University, Professor Thompson of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and my former student, Mr. E. 
Van Wagenen, for suggestions and advice in the design and equip- 
ment of the new laboratory. 

SAMUEL A. TUCKER 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD OF HARLEM HEIGHTS 


INCE the publication by the Columbia University Press of Pro- 
fessor H. P. Johnston’s monograph on the Battle of Harlem 
Heights, not more than one or two letters or documents have come 
to light to be added to the very complete list of authorities given in 
the appendix. One of these which has recently been brought to 
notice is interesting and important as confirming certain views 
advanced by Professor Johnston respecting the location of the 
battle-field and other particulars of the action. It is in the form 
of an extract from the diary of a Revolutionary officer, Lieutenant 
Samuel Richards, of a Connecticut regiment, who, after describing 
the retreat from Long Island in August, 1776, continues his narra- 
tive as follows: 


We then marched and took possession of the heights of Harlem 
and immediately flung up lines for our defence. . . . We were 
employed the succeeding night (September 15, 1776) in throwing 
up a slight entrenchment on the brow of the hill at Harlem Heights 
in full expectation of being attacked by the enemy in the morning. 
When the sun arose I saw the enemy in the plain below us, at the 
distance of about a mile, forming in a line. By accounts after- 
wards, their numbers was said to exceed twenty thousand, and they 
indeed made a brilliant display by the reflection of the sun’s rays 
on their arms. 

The sharp action which took place that day under Col. Knowl- 
ton is so well detailed by the historian, I need not repeat it. The 
enemy sent a detachment of about five thousand along the bank of 
the North River, which our people attacked with spirit and about 
an equal number, and drove them back to their main body. The 
loss on our side was about thirty killed and sixty or seventy 
wounded. The loss to the enemy must have been more than that, 
as we repulsed them after a warm fire of three quarters of an hour. 
Here I first saw Lieut. Munro; he had volunteered to go to the 
attack on our right under the command of Col. Knowlton. 

The next day I had a mournful duty assigned to me—the com- 
mand of a covering party over the fatigue men who buried the dead 
which had fallen in the action the previous day. I placed myself 
and party on a small eminence so as to see the men at their work, 
and to discover the enemy should they approach to interrupt them. 
There were thirty-three bodies found on the field; they were drawn 
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to a large hole which was prepared for the purpose and buried to- 
gether. One body of a fine-limbed young man .had been brought 
into the camp with a bullet hole in the breast near the heart. I was 
struck with reflections on the force of habit to see those fatigue men 
performing this duty with as little apparent concern as they would 
have performed any duty. 

The diary, though written some years after the close of the war, 
furnishes a narrative which is plainly based upon an accurate recol- 
lection of the events described. In the first of the expressions itali- 
cized, Lieutenant Richards supports Professor Johnston’s assertion, 
already corroborated by a mass of evidence, that the battle was 
fought on the western side and slope of Morningside Heights. 
These authorities, and the maps published in the History, trace the 
advance of the British from what is now One Hundred and Seventh 
street along the bank of the North River to the “ buckwheat-field ” 
lying between Broadway and the Riverside Drive, One Hundred 
and Sixteenth street and One Hundred and Twentieth street, as 
they now exist, where they were met by Colonel Knowlton’s Ran- 
gers and where the battle took place. 

The second italicized statement of Lieutenant Richards, that 
the American loss was about thirty killed, confirms the estimate 
made by Professor Johnston; while the third statement as to the 
burial of those killed, furnishes a new item to be added to the 
account of the battle and lends increased interest to an historic site. 
The plan of the battle and Lieutenant Richards’s description when 
studied in connection with the natural topography of the Heights, 
leave no doubt that either upon or immediately to the west of the 
University grounds lies the burial place of the men who fell “ in the - 
first battle of the Revolution in which the American troops faced 
and routed the British.” 


THE WINDOWS OF ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 


As St. Paul’s Chapel approaches completion, and the beauty of 
its design and proportions can be appreciated, the importance of the 
windows as decorative features becomes more apparent. The soft- 
toned yellow brick of the interior walls was chosen largely with 
reference to its suitability as a setting for the windows, and de- 
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mands the brilliant coloring of stained glass to counterbalance the 
general simplicity of treatment. This need has been recognized and 
to some extent provision for meeting it has been made. The three 
chancel windows, representing St. Paul preaching on Mars Hill, 
have been given by the donors of the Chapel, and are now being 
executed by John La Farge. The sixteen windows in the clerestory, 
immediately beneath the dome, have also been given as memorials 
of the following alumni: 

Philip Van Cortlandt, Class of 1758; Anthony Lispenard, 1761; 
Abraham de Peyster, 1763; Egbert Benson, 1765; Gerard Beek- 
man, 1766; Philip Pell, 1770; Thomas Barclay, 1772; DeWitt 
Clinton, 1786; William C. Rhinelander, 1808; Nathaniel Greene 
Pendleton, 1813; Nicholas Fish, Trustee, 1817-1833; Gouverneur 
M. Ogden, Class of 1833; Robert B. Minturn, 1856; Ambrose C. 
Kingsland and George L. Kingsland, 1856; Mahlon Sands and 
Philip J. Sands, 1861; Louis M. Cheesman, 1878. 

The design of the Pell window, which is produced in this issue, 
is typical of the series, now being made by Maitland Armstrong & 
Company. 

The windows of the north and south transepts, however, which 
present the finest opportunities for beautiful effects, have not yet 
been provided. The shape and unusual size of these windows, each 
of which is fourteen feet in width by twenty feet in height, will make 
it possible for each to include a group of figures, and it is proposed 
that the design of the south window shall represent the great teachers 
of the Old Testament, and that of the north window the great teach- 
ers of the New Testament. It is contemplated making the latter 
window a memorial of President Barnard, and subscriptions amount- 
ing to $4,500 have been received from alumni towards its cost, which 
is estimated at $10,500. The south window, which will cost a like 
amount, should also be a memorial, and might most appropriately 
be dedicated to Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first President of King’s 
College. He was more than President, for he was the founder of 
the College in the same sense that Dr. Barnard was the founder of 
the University. It was said by one of his contemporaries that “ he 
made King’s College possible,” and his scholarship, his breadth of 
mind and almost prophetic foresight enabled him to project for the 
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College a range of education far wider and higher than that of any 
institution of learning then existing either in England or America. 
As a churchman none was more devoted and no other so influential 
in this country in his time, yet he stood firmly for liberty of con- 
science and against any restriction of educational privileges. The 
estimate in which he was held as a teacher is shown by the letter 
which Benjamin Franklin wrote urging him to accept the presidency 
of the Philadelphia College; and no one can read his “ Elementa 
Philosophica” without realizing that he ranked among the first 
minds of his age. It has seldom happened that the personality of 
an individual has been so lastingly impressed upon an institution, 
and there would be a peculiar fitness in honoring the memory of 
the ardent churchman, the profound scholar, and the farseeing 
organizer by associating his name with the Chapel which is to stand 
for the “‘ Catholic and Christian principles” of which he was the 
exponent, and especially with the window which is to depict the 
great teachers of the Old Testament. 
Joun B. PINE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The QuarTERLY takes much pleasure in printing as its leading 
article in this number the address on American Character given last 
June before the Columbia chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, by Professor 
Brander Matthews. And this is not merely because 
of its special merit as a cautious and keen analysis 
of an exceedingly suggestive topic, but because we hope that it is but 
the first of a long cycle of similar addresses, to be delivered under the 
same auspices. Commencement week is by nature as well as by tradi- 
tion the ideal occasion for such gatherings. The season invites; the 
pressure of university work is relaxed, both for teachers and learners ; 
and even the weary toilers of the professional and business community 
are less harrassed than usual, and more inclined to put aside more 
practical matters and turn with delight to the scholar’s presentation of 
such large and philosophic ideas as he may have patiently matured in 
his academic leisure, and now brings to the public’s attention in this 
quiet way, before an audience composed only of thoughtful and edu- 
cated people, who will ponder well his utterances. For the serious 
and dignified treatment of important topics of wide general interest to 
thoughtful people there is perhaps no such favorable opportunity at 
present in the United States as is that presented by these annual 
gatherings in our universities; and, naturally, this will be particularly 
true in the larger universities, centrally situated, where fitting audiences 
can be readily and regularly gathered. It is most earnestly to be hoped, 
therefore, that Columbia will choose its Phi Beta Kappa speakers with 
the greatest care, and spare no pains to gather for them as an audience 
all who hold by the ideals for which the society stands. 


American Character 


The article by Professor Sykes calls for a word of comment. 
Apparently the facts are these: 

1. A great and increasing number of persons are ready for the 
kind of instruction which this department of the University is giving. 
In the academic year 1900-1901 there were regis- 
tered 679 students; in the present year 2,947 stu- 
dents have thus far been enrolled for college courses, of whom 1,051 
are taking their lectures at the University. 

2. The nature of this student clientele as compared with the aver- 
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age student body of a higher institution of learning is worthy of remark. 
The extension student throws the emphasis on the acquisition of 
knowledge, rather than on athletics and good-fellowship. Having a 
serious purpose and carrying on this work under considerable diffi- 
culty, he is extremely industrious and conscientious. This attitude 
goes far to compensate for the two disadvantages under which he 
labors, a somewhat greater average age and a lack of leisure. 

3. The ability of the modern university to do this kind of work in 
a more efficient way than it can be done by teachers not having uni- 
versity experience and standing, is made clear by the remarkable in- 
crease in attendance since the department was properly organized. 

These are the significant facts which unquestionably justify the 
organization of this branch of teaching by Columbia under the Admin- 
istrative Board of University Extension. A word should also be said 
as to the aim of the Board, which is to give to this vast number of 
serious-minded students, in and near New York, the best of instruction 
by the same or by as competent instructors as those employed in work 
with regular students. As a fact very many of its courses are identical 
in matter and in method of presentation with those given in Columbia, 
Barnard and Teachers Colleges, and in many cases they are given by 
men of professorial rank. ; 

The question may be asked: What are the results obtained in ex- 
tension teaching as compared with those of regular academic work? 
The Board aims to make the standards of these extension students at 
least as high as those of regular students, and it may be expected to 
achieve its purpose. Should the aim of the Board be reached, and if 
it is clearly demonstrated to the authorities of the University that the 
work of these students is in every way as good as that of regular stu- 
dents, certain further questions are bound to arise at once: First, what 
is the University going to do about it? It can make the University 
extension department a regular part of the University, coordinate with 
its other schools, in which case the objection may be made that it but 
duplicates the work of other departments; or it can incorporate its 
students into one of the existing faculties. In the latter event a serious 
administrative difficulty would be encountered, which is best solved by 
a separate organization. The second question concerns the recognition 
to be given by the University to students of this department. Will it 
hold them to the same residence requirements as its regular students, 
in order that they may gain a degree, or will it‘reward them merely 
with a certificate or diploma as a token of the satisfactory completion 
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of definite requirements? These questions must surely arise if this 
newly organized department of the University reaches the end at which 
it is aiming, and present indications are that it will reach this end at no 
distant day. 


The brief but interesting discussion appearing elsewhere in this 
number of the QuarTERLY, of the activity of Columbia men in the 
world of science, is a most excellent illustration of the service which 
is being constantly rendered by officers of this Uni- 
versity, not only to this community but to the coun- 
try at large and for that matter to the world at large, either independ- 
ently or through such institutions as the Botanical Garden and the 
Museum of Natural History. As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
distinctly valuable features of University life, and is one of the very 
best reasons which the University can give for its existence. Only as 
it holds all art and all science, all philosophy and all history, all truth 
for that matter, as a trust and for service is the University meeting its 
greatest responsibilities and fully discharging its most important duties. 
It is through such activities that it commends itself to the world at 
large, that it gains the confidence of the community in which it is 
located, that it secures a firm hold upon the good will of all those 
intelligent enough to understand and appreciate such service. 

The very definite and personal relations sustained by officers of the 
University to the useful agencies of the times are marked and ex- 
traordinary—both in number and importance. All standards by which 
men are measured today have been advanced, and none has been 
advanced more rapidly or more intelligently than the standards by 
which scholarly men, men who have had special opportunities for 
preparation for service in any direction, are measured. It is very gen- 
erally true that American communities have ceased to measure men 
by what they get out of the community, rather determining their place 
and value by what the community gets out of them. What such a 
community as this metropolis gets out of the men of Columbia, both 
officers and graduates, is quite beyond computation. This is not only 
through such distinguished services as are rendered by many whose 
names are familiar to all men of affairs in New York, but through 
those who in a thousand somewhat more quiet ways directly advance 
the best interests of the community. The QuarrTerty hopes to present 
in the near future a somewhat extended statement of this service, often 
entirely gratuitous and always far beyond any probable monetary 
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measurement. It would certainly be interesting to know. with reason- 
able exactness how far the men of Columbia are influencing the thought 
and the activity of the community through membership in the governing 
bodies of churches, settlements, educational institutions, and public 
or quasi-public charitable organizations; through participation in the 
public lecture courses and other similar public functions ; through official 
services rendered to learned societies ; through formal advisory relations 
to public undertakings of every description; through official relations 
with civic organizations for the general betterment of civic life, and 
the like. 


The QuartTeERLY has from time to time made editorial comment 
upon various more or less pressing needs of the University, and this 
is a fitting place therefore to call attention to one that has been felt for 
some time, but to the alleviation of which serious 
consideration has not as yet been given. The con- 
ference of the divisions of classical philology and modern languages 
recently called by the President discussed several problems closely 
related to the point under consideration, but no definite recommenda- 
tions were made at this meeting. 

The past year has witnessed an unusual development of facilities 
at Morningside Heights along material lines—the residence halls and 
the School of Mines building have been completed, St. Paul’s Chapel 
is soon to be ready for use, and Hamilton Hall is well under way—but 
two structures are still sorely needed, Kent Hall for the faculties of 
law and political science, and a hall for the faculty of philosophy. The 
intelligent visitor to the campus, having been duly impressed by the 
splendid equipment to be found here for technological work and scien- 
tific investigation—Fayerweather, Schermerhorn and Havemeyer Halls 
and the engineering and mining buildings are all devoted exclusively 
or primarily to the use of the scientific departments—is apt to make 
inquiry as to material evidences of the presence of the humanities. If 
his guide be sufficiently well posted, he will be led from East Hall to 
West Hall, from the Library to University Hall, and from Fayer- 
weather to Schermerhorn, in his search for the various departments 
that constitute the faculty of philosophy. If Columbia wishes to con- 
vey to the outside public the impression that it is giving to the humani- 
ties the prominence they deserve, there must be a more common striving 
towards scholastic ideals than is possible under the present condition 
of scattered departments. The esprit de corps so essential to the 
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development of perfect cooperation in any activity will remain a neg- 
ligible quantity in the case of the faculty of philosophy so long as the 
departments of the faculty are not housed under one roof. 

The completion of Hamilton Hall will relieve to a considerable 
extent the congestion that now exists in regard to studies and lecture 
rooms, and it will provide a home for the student of Columbia College 
and a place upon which his memories may focus in later years; but 
what shall become of the department libraries and the valuable arche- 
ologic and other collections for the proper placing of which no adequate 
provision has yet been made? They can not be removed to Hamilton 
Hall, since the latter is intended for undergraduate instruction. Unless 
a Hall of Philosophy is erected, some of the libraries will remain ex- 
posed to constant danger of fire and some of the collections will con- 
tinue to be exhibited in their present obscure surroundings. These 
libraries and collections are the necessary tools of the graduate student, 
and several departments have been denied a proper maintenance of 
such workshops simply for lack of adequate room. Not long ago a 
plea was made in these columns for the establishment of a museum 
gallery of the drama; as matters stand at present there would be no 
room in which to put this museum if it were founded. The Hall of 
Philosophy would be the most natural building to furnish space for 
this, as well as for libraries and collections maintained by departments 
in the faculty of philosophy. Surely the recent growth of the student 
enrolment under this faculty—from 108 in the fall of 1899 to 490 six 
years later—in addition to the reasons set forth above, entitles it to 
some improvement of the existing unsatisfactory conditions. 


The graduate student at Columbia University who wishes to ascer- 
tain precisely what things he has to do in order to obtain a degree, 
and how and when he has to do these things, has heretofore been com- 
pelled to rely, primarily, on the information fur- 
nished in the joint bulletin of the faculties of political 
science, philosophy and pure science. In this publication he has found 
a mass of rules, established at various periods during the past quarter 
of a century by the Trustees, the University Council and the several 
faculties concerned, together with administrative regulations issued 
under the authority of the President. This historical accretion, like 
every unrevised collection of statutory law, contains some rules that 
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are practically obsolete, and some that seem contradictory. Many of 
the rules, moreover, relate to the powers and duties of the officers of 
administration or of instruction and not to the rights and duties of the 
students. For the interpretation of the rules that affect him, the grad- 
uate student has had to turn to the professor under whose especial 
direction he is working or to the dean of his faculty. From these or 
from other sources, he has learned that, in addition to the written laws, 
there are various unwritten customs of the University or of his faculty 
to which he must conform. The student at another college or univer- 
sity who is planning to come to Columbia for graduate study has had 
heretofore no means of ascertaining precisely what is expected of him 
except by correspondence. That verbal explanations to students on 
the ground and written explanations to students elsewhere have been 
a serious burden to the teaching force, and especially to the deans and 
secretaries, goes without saying. 

The new pamphlet entitled “Instruction for graduate students ” 
contains a brief statement of the mode in which graduate instruction 
leading to the degrees of master of arts and dottor of philosophy is 
organized in Columbia University, and it sets forth in logical order and 
in intelligible form the rules regarding registration and matriculation, 
choice of subjects, and candidacy for the higher degrees. In some in- 
stances it gives the rules themselves, in most cases the rules as they 
are usually interpreted and actually applied. It gives the custom of 
the University and of the several faculties as well as the written law. 
In addition, it gives useful advice regarding choice of subjects, range 
of studies, and preparation for examination. It contains, in particular, 
valuable suggestions regarding the dissertation for the doctor’s degree, 
warning candidates against the pitfalls in which their predecessors 
have most frequently come to grief. In the main, the suggestions are 
those which scores of professors have been giving to hundreds of 
students every year, in a fragmentary way, in personal interviews and 
in correspondence. The advantage to the students who now receive 
in one clear statement the chief results of the professorial experience 
of the last quarter of a century will be very great; but the relief to the 
deans and secretaries and individual professors, who can now refer 
students to the printed page for much of the explanation and advice 
which they were previously obliged to give separately to each student 
or intending student, will be much greater. 

Columbia University has long been conducting graduate work on 
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a larger scale than any other American institution; and the pamphlet 
will be found fertile in suggestions to the teachers and administrative 
authorities in other universities. 


The social conditions and possibilities of a university, especially of 
a metropolitan university, differ as widely from those of a college and 
especially from those of a college which easily dominates the smaller 
community in which it is located, as the social con- 
ditions of a great city differ from those of a village. 
Neither officers nor students can possibly expect to “ know everybody ” 
in the University, though they may easily know more persons than if 
they really did “ know everybody” in the average college. The uni- 
versity is no more a social unit than is a great city. There are many 
and natural divisions, many circles by no means concentric, whose cir- 
cumferences touch and even overlap each other. A student naturally 
consorts with those who are working on the same lines with himself— 
and such divisions obtain even more readily than those of classes or 
years of graduation. Officers of instruction find their department 
acquaintance becoming companionship, and in the daily discussion of 
topics of common interest come into that friendship which means so 
much to men of either science or letters. In the University, the 
younger officers come and go so rapidly as each obtains recognition 
and then passes on to more advanced positions in other institutions, 
that the personnel is changing with each academic year. 

The President’s reception to the new instructors, and the Columbia 
teas during January and February of each academic year, have come 
to be recognized as opportunities for a commingling which otherwise 
would be scarcely possible. The large and increasing number of both 
Officers and students who enjoy the hospitality of the ladies of the 
faculty at the Earl Hall gatherings testifies to the appreciation in which 
the teas are held, while the welcome extended to the newly appointed 
officers at the opening of each academic year through the President’s 
courtesy gains steadily in cordiality and in the enjoyment of all par- 
ticipants. The functions of the present year have been peculiarly 
successful and pleasant. These functions have become University 
customs and traditions which will be easily maintained and perpetuated 
because, like all customs and traditions at all worth while, they have 
their origin not in some sense of duty on the part of a few but in the 
positive enjoyment of many. 


Social Opportunities 
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The dinner given at the University Club on the evening of Decem- 
ber 15, to commemorate the decennial anniversary of the beginning of 
the publishing activity of the Columbia University Press, provided an 

University Press opportunity, if one were needed, to call attention to 
Decennial the accomplishments of the first decade of its exist- 
ence. During this time the Press under its sign manual Jn Litteris 
Libertas has put forth a total of sixty-two volumes distributed widely 
over the field of scholarship. Of these, as is naturally the case, the 
greater number have been written by members of the University or by 
those who have been at some time connected with it, although some 
of the most important volumes have been contributed from without. 
From the point of view of the great publishing houses this list numer- 
ically is doubtless a small one, but it is none the less a notable one, since 
there is not a volume in it of which the claim cannot justly be made 
that it is a distinct contribution to the literature of its subject. The 
emblem of the Press in this way has already undoubtedly become, as 
its founders desired it to become, in a measure a recognized guaranty 
of value, and there are on the publishers’ books standing orders for 
the successive Press publications, no matter what their particular con- 
tent may be. The Press, however, has plainly not yet exhausted, even 
though it has measurably fulfilled, the expressed purpose of its founders 
not only to furnish “a ready means of publishing really meritorious 
works,” but by making known through its emblem “ the character and 
extent of the work done in the University.” Many books written by 
members of the University find their way to other publishers that might 
appropriately bear the emblem of the Press. While it would doubtless 
be neither possible nor perhaps desirable to issue all of these as Press 
publications, and consequently in a way intra muros, a wider partici- 
pation in what was called at the dinner its “ beneficent activity ” would 
plainly result in a wider influence and an increased prestige to the 
Press as the embodiment of an important phase of the militant life of 
the University. 


“ The task of the ordinary college president in our time is largely 
if not mainly the task of getting money.”—New York Times, Janu- 
ary 12, 1906. 

The Function of the This statement, made familiar by the newspaper 
College President press and doubtless widely believed, is singularly 
untrue. Inquiry made of the president of our own university would, 
we are confident, reveal the fact that no appreciable portion of his task 
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is the getting of money and that no important fraction of his time is 
devoted to that end. Inquiries made of the presidents of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell and Johns Hopkins Universities, would have 
much the same result. The presidents of State universities do, it is 
true, have to urge the claims of their institutions upon the attention of 
successive legislatures, but this is only just and due to the tax-paying 
public. 

The fact is that the wise president knows that the best way to gain 
help for his university is not to ask for it, but to aid in building up an 
institution that deserves it. Occasionally, it will be wise to bring a 
specific and pressing need to the attention of some one person, but 
such occasions are ordinarily few and far between. To assert, or to 
assume, that the college president spends much or all of his time in 
work of this sort, is a ludicrous travesty upon his real duties. A long 
and interesting chapter might be written on what those duties are, for 
they are not clearly understood within the universities, much less out- 
side of them. n 

The death of President Harper makes a large gap in the educational 
circle, which will not be easily filled nor soon. He was a rare combi- 
nation of scholar and administrator, of idealist and the practical man 

Death of of affairs, of one whose imagination was vivid and 
President Harper strong but rarely misleading—whose imagination 
was of the sort which makes great and successful merchant princes. 

Because this combination is so rare, he was always liable to some 
misunderstanding—perhaps it would be safe to say to much misunder- 
standing. Men sometimes felt that he dealt in educational futures 
precisely as other men deal in grain futures or stock futures. His plans 
always exceeded the resources immediately in hand, his salary rolls 
ran far beyond current available funds. Truly he did discount the 
future again and again—but in mercantile parlance he was always able 
to make good. 

In other words, he was not a reckless visionary in education or in 
any other direction—he was one of the men who dream dreams and see 
visions and then set themselves magnificently to the task of making 
dreams and visions come true. The largeness of his plans often took 
the breath away from those who listened to him, but he never lost his 
own breath. He had the wisdom to build with such material as he had 
and felt that he could command, upon such foundations as could be 
laid, and upon such lines of architecture as were most feasible—and 
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yet he did not build for the day only, and he never skimped in material 
or was guilty of sham-work of any sort. Quality and quantity kept 
pace each with the other, and those who knew his work best and were 
best capable of judging believed that it would endure—and still believe. 

Nor was President Harper one of those brilliant executives who 
keeps himself always in the foreground, who is so perpetually at the 
focus that he is thrown up large against the screen, whose adminis- 
tration dies when he dies. He knew well how to create an organization 
which should be an organism, and which should survive its creator— 
which would be able to go on without him, not quite as well but almost. 
as well as though he were still the impelling force. He counted as 
weakness plans which could never be entrusted to others, undertakings 
which could only become successful up to the limitations of his own 
health and strength and endurance. 

This is not saying that he made no mistakes—but his mistakes were 
few and were not serious, none of them was vital. With extraordinary 
intensity he wrought extraordinary success. 

Personally Dr. Harper was one of the most lovable of men. Genial, 
kindly, courteous, generous, unselfish, with even temper, always con- 
siderate, his companionship had rare value to those so fortunate as to 
stand within the inner circle of his friends. He richly deserved every 
word of the fine eulogy delivered by President Butler, which appears 
elsewhere in this number of the QuUARTERLY—a classic in thought and 
form: and no higher praise than this can be written. 
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Meetings of learned societies held during the Christmas holidays 
are increasing in scope and importance each year, and it is encouraging 
to note that the participation of Columbia men in these gatherings is 
becoming a more and more active one. A résumé 
of the part played by members of the faculty and 
alumni in the meetings recently held follows: 

The meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science was held in New Orleans, La. Professor Francis E. Lloyd 
was continued as secretary of Section G, and Professor W. J. Gies 
served as chairman of the joint meeting of Section C and the American 
Chemical Society, sub-section biological chemistry. Among the papers 
read at the sessions of the meeting proper or before associated gather- 
ings were the following: Professor Lloyd, “ Some aspects of the physi- 
ology of stomata,” and “ Stomatal action and transpiration in Fouqui- 
eria and Verbena”; C. A. Mathewson, “ The behavior of the pollen 
tube in Houstonia coerules ” ; C. R. Stockard, “ The cytological changes 
which take place during the secretion of nectar in the nectaries of Vicia 
fabac”; Professor W. J. Gies (with H. D. House), “ The influence of 
aluminium compounds on the growth of lupin seedlings ”; Professor 
W. J. Gies (with B. Russell), “On the chemical composition of the 
nasal mucous membrane ”; Professor R. Burton-Opitz and Dr. G. M. 
Meyer, “ Effects of intravenous injection of radium bromide in dogs, 
with demonstration of tracings”; Dr. G. M. Meyer, “ On the radio- 
activity of the organs of dogs after the administration of radium bro- 
mide ” ; W. N. Berg, “ The relation between concentration of OH ions 
and the rate of tryptic digestion in dilute solutions of various bases ” ; 
W. N. Berg and W. H. Welker, “ Experiments to determine the in- 
fluence of radium bromide on protein metabolism in dogs”; W. H. 
Welker (with Julia A. Emerson), “On the composition and toxic 
properties of Hervillea sonorae”; Dr. W. Salant, “ The effect of 
alcohol on the secretion of bile.” By special invitation Professor 
Calkins read a paper before the symposium on yellow fever (section 
of experimental medicine) on “ The protozoan cycle in disease and its 
relation to the germ of yellow fever.”—-Professor Cattell attended the 
meeting as a member of the council and of its executive committee. 
He presented an invitation to the association from President Butler to 
meet at Columbia University next winter, which was accepted. Many 
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of the affiliated societies have already accepted this invitation, and it 
is expected that the meeting at New York in December will be the 
largest and most important gathering of scientific men that has taken 
place in this country. 

The annual meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences took 
place on December 18. Professor J. F. Kemp delivered the address of 
the retiring president, upon the subject “ The problem of the metalli- 
ferous veins.” Emeritus Professor N. L. Britton was eleeted president 
for the ensuing year. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Astronomical and Astrophys- 
ical Society of America was held December 28-30 at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The local arrangements were in the hands of a committee 
consisting of Professor Jacoby, chairman, Professor Poor and Mrs. 
Henry Draper. On December 29 the members were guests of the de- 
partment of astronomy at luncheon, and in the evening were received 
by Mrs. Draper at her home. Many members also attended a dinner 
of the American Mathematical and Physical Societies given in honor 
of Professor Bjerknes on the following evening. Professor Harold 
Jacoby was elected councilor for 1906-8, and was also designated to 
act as editor for the proceedings of the Society in 1906. 

The meeting of the Association of American Geographers, which 
was held in New York City, December 26 and 27, was attended by 
Professor Dodge of the department of geography, and Professor 
Grabau and Dr. Berkey of the department of geology. Professor 
Dodge discussed “ The organization of school geography,” and Dr. D. 
W. Johnson, Ph.D. 1903, assistant professor of geology at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, presented two important papers. 

The annual meeting of the Geological Society of America took 
place at Ottawa, Canada, December 27-30. Professor Kemp was in 
attendance, and is this year one of the councilors of the Society. The 
following alumni who are fellows of the Society were present: J. B. 
Porter, ’82 S., professor of mining, McGill University ; Heinrich Ries, 
’92 S., Ph.D. ’95, assistant professor of geology, Cornell University, 
and J. D. Irving, ’96 C., Ph.D. ’99, associate professor of geology, 
Lehigh University. C. W. Dickson, Ph.D. ’03, and L. P. Silver, A.M. 
’o5, also attended the meetings. Professor Kemp read a paper upon 
“A dike of mica-peridotite in Fayette Co., Penna.” Professor Grabau 
forwarded two papers, entitled “ Types of sedimentary overlap,” and 
“The discovery of the Schoharie fauna in northern Michigan.” Dr. 
Berkey contributed one title, “ The paleogeography of the St. Peters 
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sandstone,” and Dr. Julien sent a paper entitled “ Notes on the glacial 
geology of New York City.” 

The joint meeting of the American Historical, Economic and 
Political Science Associations was held in Baltimore, December 26-29. 
Among the papers presented before the Historical Association were 
one by Professor Robinson on “ Recent tendencies in the study of the 
French revolution,” and one by Professor Dunning on “ The rebirth 
of the Republican Party.” Professor Sachs was a member of the 
committee reporting upon instruction in history in the elementary 
schools. In the Economic Association Professor Clark took a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of a paper on “ The present position of the 
theory of distribution,” read by Professor Hollander of Johns Hopkins 
University. In connection with the meeting of this Association a com- 
mittee of which Professor Seager was a member, was appointed to 
organize an American branch of the Bureau International de Travail. 
Before the Political Science Association Professor Goodnow delivered 
the annual address as retiring president upon “ The growth of execu- 
tive discretion.” In connection with the joint meeting a new associa- 
tion to be known as the American Sociological Association was organ- 
ized with Mr. Lester F. Ward as president, Professor Sumner of Yale 
as first vice-president and Professor Giddings as second vice-president. 
The purpose of this Association is to accomplish for the study of 
sociology what the other associations attempt in their respective fields. 
The enthusiasm with which the organization was launched gives every 
promise of a successful and fruitful future. Professor Robinson was 
elected a member of the council of the American Historical Association 
and Professors Goodnow and Seager members of the executive com- 
mittees of the American Political Science and American Economic 
Associations, respectively. 

The American Mathematical Society held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing at Columbia University on December 28-29, the attendance num- 
bering about seventy members and many others. Papers were pre- 
sented by Professor C. J. Keyser, “ Concerning a self-reciprocal plane 
geometry,” and Dr. Edward Kasner, “ Invariants of differential ele- 
ments for arbitrary point transformation.” At the annual election 
Professor F. N. Cole was reelected secretary, Professor D. E. Smith 
was reelected librarian, Professors Cole and Smith were reelected 
members of the committee of publication, and Dr. Kasner was elected 
a member of the Council. 

Professor Osborn attended the meetings of the American Palzon- 
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tological Association held in New York City, and read four papers 
before that Society. 

The American Physical Society held its regular annual meeting 
at Columbia University, December 28-29. One of the most important 
numbers of the program was an experimental lecture by Professor 
Bjerknes of Stockholm, non-resident lecturer in mathematical physics, 
before a joint meeting of the American Mathematical Society and the 
American Physical Society. 

At the meeting of the American Physiological Society, held at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, the following papers were read by Columbia 
instructors: Professor F. S. Lee, “ Some of the chemical phenomena 
of muscle fatigue”; Professor W. J. Gies (with B. Russell), “ On the 
composition of nasal mucous membrane”; Professor W. J. Gies (with 
H. D. House), “ The influence of aluminium compounds on the growth 
of lupin seedlings.” 

At the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association held 
at Haverford College, Professor Todd of the Romance Department 
was elected president for the coming year. Dr. Lawrence of the 
English Department presented a paper on “ The structure and inter- 
pretation of the Widsith”; Mr. Furst, secretary of Teachers College, 
read a paper upon “ The American theories of poetry”; Mr. E. A. C. 
Keppler, Ph.B. ’95, A.M. ’97, one on “ Paul Heyse’s Schlimmen 
Briider,’ and Dr. Holbrook one on “ Patelin in the oldest texts.” The 
following Columbia men attended the meeting: Professors Carpenter 
and Neilson and Dr. Lawrence of the English Department, Professors 
Bagster-Collins and Tombo and Dr. Remy of the German Department, 
Professor Loiseaux and Dr. Holbrook of the Romance Department, and 
Mr. Furst of Teachers College. There were also present J. S. Harrison, 
A.B. ’99, A.M. 1900, Ph.D. 1903, W. E. Leonard, Ph.D. 1904, and 
John Erskine, A.B. 1900, A.M. 1901, Ph.D. 1903. 

The following members of the departments of philosophy and psy- 
chology participated in the annual meetings of the American Philo- 
sophical and the American Psychological Associations, at Cambridge, 
Mass. Professor Dewey, as president of the former, addressed the 
association upon the subject, “ Beliefs and realities,” and the following 
papers were read before it: Professor Woodbridge, “ The evolution of 
consciousness”; Dr. Montague, “ Induction and the disjunctive syl- 
logism ” ; Dr. Miller, “ The conditions of greatest progress in American 
philosophy.” As for the American Psychological Association, Pro- 
fessors Lord and Woodworth participated, by appointment, in the dis- 
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cussion of “A sketch of a beginner’s course in psychology,” and the 
following papers were read: Professor Thorndike, “A simple method 
of measuring relationships”; Professor Woodworth, “ Vision and 
localization during eye movements”; Dr. Montague, “ The possibility 
of retinal local signs of the third dimension ” (read by title) ; and Mr. 
Wells, “ Linguistic lapses.” 

The meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature were held in Earl 
Hall, December 27 and 28. Professors Gottheil, Prince, Jackson, Dr. 
Yohannan and Dr. Lau participated. The following papers were read: 
Professor Gottheil, “‘ The method of dating Samaritan manuscripts ” ; 
Professor Prince, “ The derivation of the proper name Accad.” Pro- 
fessor Prince was reelected treasurer of the Society. Professors Gott- 
heil, Prince and Jackson also attended the meeting of the subscribers 
to the Oriental School at Jerusalem as representatives of Columbia 
University. 

On December 27, 1905, a meeting of the Eastern Educational 
Music Conference was held at the University on the invitation of 
Professors McWhood and Farnsworth. Professor McWhood presided 
at the sessions. He is also a member of the executive committee for 
the coming year. 

At the meeting of the New York State Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation held at Syracuse, December 27-29, Professor John F. Wood- 
hull gave demonstrations upon the uses of alternating electric currents 
in high-school physics instruction; and presented some experiments to 
illustrate the New York State syllabus for 1906 for high-school chem- 
istry.—Professor D. E. Smith read two papers, one on “ The nature of 
applied problems in algebra,” and the other on “ The teaching of frac- 
tions.” —Professor R. E. Dodge was one of a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the Association to formulate the laboratory exercises in 
physical geography for secondary schools. 

At the meeting of the Headmasters Association held in New York 
City, December 27-28, Professor Sachs presented the leading paper 
upon the topic, “ How shall the secondary teacher best be prepared for 
his calling ”? 

At the Conference of the Schools of Vermont held at Burlington, 
January 11-12, Professor F. H. Sykes delivered an evening address 
upon “ English in the elementary schools.” 


*x* * * 


On the afternoon of Sunday, January 14, memorial services for 
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President Harper were held in the chapel of the Milbank building, 
Teachers College. The call for these services was sent out by the 
Memorial Service for President of the University in conjunction with 

President Harper the Presidents of Princeton University, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, and of the College of the City of New York. 
In addition to these institutions, Union College, Brooklyn Polytechnic, 
Stevens Institute, the State educational departments at Albany, and 
the various State Normal schools of New York and New Jersey par- 
ticipated. The Eastern Alumni Association of the University of 
Chicago was represented through its officers and a considerable num- 
ber of its members. 

Among the many officials present besides the speakers were Chan- 
cellor MacCracken, President Finley of the City College, President 
Tifft of the Board of Education, Superintendent Maxwell of the city 
schools, President Henry C. Pritchett of the Carnegie Fund, President 
Humphreys of Stevens Institute, Robert C. Ogden of the General 
Education Board, Edward M. Shepard, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the City College. Many publicists and men of letters of 
the city, as well as members of various faculties of the University were 
in attendance, and the well filled chapel presented a notable assemblage 
of the representatives of learning and literature of the city and of the 
community. 

The services were unusually impressive. Addresses were delivered 
by President Butler, President Woodrow Wilson and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. These addresses, which were all tributes to 
the man, rather than to the educator and university president, afforded 
a striking coincidence in their central theme, the thought emphasized 
by the speakers being President Harper’s life as a life of service. 
The sincerity and classic charm of President Butler’s address is mani- 
fested in the following reproduction; but its true effectiveness could 
be appreciated only by those present at the service. President Butler 
said: 

We are here to mark the passing of a noble life—a life dear to 
not a few of us and full of cheer and inspiration to every human being 
who loves knowledge, who hopes for achievement, and who aspires to 
service. It was a very long life——Not a full hundred years of usual 
accomplishment could measure it. It was a very rich life. Joy, happi- 
ness and satisfactions that gold cannot buy, filled it to overflowing. 
For him and for his service, we rejoice and give thanks; for ourselves 


we sorrow because we have lost sight of a friend, and the world of a 
man. 
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Hidden deep down in Nature’s secrets are the rare qualities which, 
assembled in just the proper proportions, make men. Scholars, high- 
minded and serious of purpose, are many. Doers, active, confident and 
successful, are more numerous still. Men are harder to come upon, 
and our friend was a man. He loved life and the joy of living. His 
world was a good and a happy world, where the better was constantly 
conquering the bad. 

He hated cant and those petty appearances that are the garment 
of hypocrisy. He knew the difference between public opinion, founded 
on right reason, and the clamor of the mob, schooled or unschooled, 
founded on prejudice and passion. He did not mistake applause for 
approval. Neither the opposition of the unconvinced, the sneer of the 
cynic, nor the cry of the self-seeker, could move him from his purpose. 
So it was that good things were done by him and with his leadership. 

He had a genius for friendship. Hooks of steel bound him to 
those he cared for, and his care-free hours were his most delightful 
ones. Study schooled his spirit, travel broadened it, human intercourse 
deepened and enriched it. All that he was and had he gave to his 
friends, and they returned the gift in fullest measure. 

From boyhood to his closing hour on earth, he served the higher 
life. Eager in pursuit of knowledge, skillful in imparting it, and re- 
sourceful in applying it, he never lost sight of the main goal of his 
life. The marshaling of human forces in a great university was always 
subordinate with him to scholarly purpose. He often spoke of it so 
to those to whom he could trust his inmost thought. 

He died, they say, like a Spartan. How false! He died like a Chris- 
tian whose faith is real and not a thing of formulas alone. Brave, con- 
fident, enduring, he stood at his post of duty while the shadows closed 
around him, and as Time’s sun set he turned his face to be illumined 
by Eternity’s morning light. 

As the years pass, the circle of real friends grows narrower. Those 
who are left treasure always more highly the associations that remain. 
They love to dwell upon the days that are gone and to review in memory 
those acts and traits that were so abounding in grace and in delight. 


I climb the hill: from end to end 

Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place that does not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend. 


* * * 


After a long and painful illness, during which he exhibited those 
finer qualities which so endeared him to all who ever came in contact 
with him, William Henry Harrison Beebe died on the morning of 

Death of Mr. Beebe J@nuary the sixteenth. Though for days the end had 
seemed inevitable, the flag at half-mast and the 
rapidly spreading news came as a distinct shock to all University peo- 
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ple. While not at present in the service of Columbia, the years during 
which he had been on its staff were not forgotten, and the personal 
characteristics which made that connection so helpful and so memorable 
were at once recalled. 

Mr. Beebe’s father was long the senior partner of the firm of Beebe 
& Brother, tea-jobbers in the days when that business was one of the 
most worthy and dignified known in this city. It was characteristic 
of the day, and of the firm, that when business reverses came and the 
firm failed, they later paid every dollar of their indebtedness with full 
interest. It was a very direct inheritance, therefore—that fine sense of 
honor and that absolute integrity which marked Mr. Beebe’s entire 
career. Beebe & Brother resumed business as tea-brokers, the son 
later becoming a partner—and for several years the firm was one of 
the most successful and important in the city. This brought the part- 
ners into close contact with the firm of A. A. Low & Brothers. It was 
here that Mr. Seth Low became acquainted with him ; and the acquaint- 
ance became a close and most valued personal friendship. 

Later Mr. Beebe was in business for himself; but when Mr. Low 
became President of Columbia, Mr. Beebe became his private secretary 
and secretary to the President. For three months, in 1890, Mr. Beebe 
was acting superintendent of buildings and grounds—and for the rest 
of Mr. Low’s administration, he gave half his time (a lion’s half) to 
the duties of secretary of the University, and the remainder to Mr. 
Low’s private business. It was in this secretarial capacity that he 
became known to Columbia people, and here he rendered great service 
to the institution and to its officers. This was peculiarly true during 
the period of reorganization, the expansion of the College into the 
University, when all personal relations needed to be guarded most 
carefully and handled most tactfully. 

His large experience in the business world and with men, his un-. 
usual fund of common sense, his unswerving integrity, his absolute 
dependability, his keen interest in the University and in all connected 
with it, his human sympathy, his unfailing kindness and courteous 
consideration, and his large unSelfishness—all these combined to give 
him a winning personality, and to make him peculiarly successful and 
acceptable in his official and-personal relations. His death will come 
as a personal loss to a very large number of Columbia people, and his 
memory will long remain in the hearts of those whom he so generously 
helped and served. 
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A service in memory of Professor Mary Duncan Runyan, formerly 
head of the department of Kindergarten in Teachers College, was held 
in the Milbank chapel of the College on November 24, 1905. Professor 

In Memory of Runyan died from appendicitis in Venice on June 

Professor Runyan 5, 1905. 

After religious services conducted by the Rev. H. R. Hulse, of St. 
Mary’s Church—with which the early Kindergarten work of the Col- 
lege was closely connected—there was an address by Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, as president of the National Kindergarten Association, 
dwelling particularly on Miss Runyan’s Southern birth, Western train- 
ing, and teaching experiences in St. Louis, Boston, and New York. 
Dr. John F. Woodhull, senior professor in Teachers College, followed 
with quotations from Professor Runyan’s colleagues at Pratt Institute 
and Teachers College, from authorities on Kindergarten philosophy, 
and from Professor Runyan’s College students and friends. He spoke 
also of Professor Runyan’s research in literature for children, and in 
supervision and critic teaching in Kindergarten, and also of her work 
as secretary of the International Kindergarten Union. President But- 
ler, representing the University, spoke of Miss Runyan’s services as 
the first and only University professor of Kindergarten Teaching in 
the United States. In conclusion, Dean Russell spoke for the Trustees 
and for the Kindergarten Association of the College, announcing the 
presentation by the latter, as a memorial to Professor Runyan, of a set 
of chimes, to be placed in the College Chapel. The proceedings of the 
memorial service are to be outlined in detail in a memorial volume. 

*x* * * 

Charles A. Silliman, oldest but one of the Columbia Trustees, died 
in Troy, N. Y., on January 20, aged seventy-six years. His death 
resulted from a cold contracted at the January meeting of the Trustees. 
Death of Mr. Silliman Mr. Silliman was a native of Troy. He was 

graduated from Columbia College in 1850, and 
taught in Brooklyn for three years after graduation. In 1853 he re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts, and was admitted to the bar after 
graduating from the Columbia Law School in 1860. He operated a 
barge line for many years between New York and Troy, and was 
Dock Commissioner of New York City under Mayor Hewitt. He was 
a member of the New York Historical Society, the New England 
Society, and the Masonic order. He was elected a Trustee of Colum- 
bia College in 1876. 
From the time of his graduation until his death Mr. Silliman was 
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an active and interested member of the Alumni Association of the 
College. He was for many years a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the association and attended its meetings regularly. 

* * * 


Dr. Frédéric de Martens, who is to deliver the course of lectures 
on the Carpentier foundation during the academic year 1906-07, was 
born at Pernau, Russia, in 1845. He was educated at the University 

The new Carpentier Of St. Petersburg, and in 1871 became professor of 
Lecturer international law at the University, as well as pro- 
fessor of public law at the imperial law school. Prior to this time, 
indeed as early as 1868, he became connected with the Russian ministry 
of foreign affairs ; and later he was appointed a permanent member of 
the council of that ministry. His connection with the ministry of for- 
eign affairs resulted in his being sent out by his government to represent 
it at numerous international conferences, among which may be men- 
tioned the Brussels Conference of 1874, the Anti-Slave Trade Confer- 
ence at Brussels of 1889-90, and The Hague Conference of 1899. His 
last distinguished service in a diplomatic capacity was that which he ren- 
dered to his government at Portsmouth in 1905. His public activities, 
however, have not been confined to diplomatic work. He has frequently 
been called on to act in a judicial capacity, as an international arbitrator. 
In 1897, he decided the case of the Costa Rica Packet, which was in 
dispute between Great Britain and the Netherlands. In 1899, he was 
president of the arbitral tribunal which disposed of the controversy 
between Great Britain and Venezuela, as to the boundary of British 
Guiana. He was also one of the arbitrators at The Hague under the 
protocols signed at Washington, May 7, 1903, between Germany, Great 
Britain, and Italy on one hand, and Venezuela on the other, and joined 
in the decision recognizing the claim of the blockading powers to pre- 
ferential payment. As a publicist, Dr. Martens has attained great 
eminence. His Traité de droit international, which appeared in Paris 
in 1883-87, in three volumes, was also published in two volumes in 
Russian and in German. As early as 1874, he began to issue his 
Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puis- 
sances étrangéres. The publication of this work is still going on, the 
fourteenth volume having appeared only last year. Dr. Martens is 
characterized not only by learning, but also by remarkable practical 
sense and capacity for affairs. As a linguist his attainments are ex- 
ceptional ; he both writes and speaks English with fluency. 
It was largely because of the delightful and intimate personal rela- 
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tions established between Dr. De Martens and the American represen- 
tatives from Columbia at the Hague Peace Conference that he be- 
came interested in the University, an interest that is no doubt reflected 
in his ready acceptance of the appointment as Carpentier lecturer. 
2? 

The Columbia University Press celebrated its decennial by holding 
a dinner on December 15 at the University Club, to which the Trus- 
tees of the Press and authors of books and editors of serials and period- 
icals published by the Press were invited. The 
dinner was attended by President Butler, Mr. 
Seth Low, Mr. John B. Pine, Mr. George P. Brett of the Mac- 
millan Company, and Professors G. R. Carpenter, W. H. Carpenter, 
F. R. Giddings, F. J. Goodnow, H. M. Howe, A. V. W. Jackson, F. 
S. Lee, Brander Matthews, H. F. Osborn, H. T. Peck, W. P. Trent, 
H. A. Todd, Rudolf Tombo, Jr., E. B. Wilson, F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
Doctors Braun and Snow, and Messrs. Furst and Harrington of Co- 
lumbia University, Professor W. T. Marvin and Doctors L. H. Gray 
and W. H. Thayer of Princeton University, Professor W. K. Brooks 
of Johns Hopkins University, Professors H. P. Johnston and C. A. 
Downer, and Dr. A. P. Ball of the College of the City of New York. 

President Butler presided at the dinner ; the speeches were all of an 
informal nature, being made by Messrs. Low, Brett and Pine, and 
Professors W. H. Carpenter, Matthews, and Osborn. 

oes. 


The Press Dinner 


Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike, who was recently appointed professor of 
English, was graduated from Wesleyan University in 1893, and re- 
ceived the degrees of master of arts and of doctor of philosophy from 
Harvard University in 1896 and 1898, respectively. 
From 1895 to 1898, Mr. Thorndike was instruc- 
tor in English in Boston University. On receiving his doctor’s 
degree he was called at once to Western Reserve University, where he 
remained as assistant professor of English until 1902. He was then 
appointed professor of English literature at Northwestern University, 
where he now is. Professor Thorndike is best known among English 
scholars for his work on the Elizabethan drama. His doctoral disser- 
tation dealt with contemporary influences upon Shakspere, and he has 
published a number of brief but notable studies on this and connected 
themes. In the course of these investigations he has established a point 
of view and a method which have come to be associated with his name, 
and his results have obtained most satisfactory recognition from dis- 
tinguished Shakspere scholars in Europe and America. 


Professor Thorndike 
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The list of public lectures to be delivered during the present acad- 
emic year is an unusually attractive one, the lecturers including a con- 
siderable number of distinguished foreigners. During the first semester 
lectures have been given by Professor Eugen Kiihne- 
mann, prorector of the Royal Academy of Posen, on 
“Goethe’s Faust”; Professor Vilhelm Friman Koren Bjerknes, pro- 
fessor of mechanics and mathematical physics in the University of 
Stockholm, non-resident lecturer in mathematical physics in Colum- 
bia University, 1905-06, on “ Fields of force” ; Baron Kanehiro Takaki, 
_ surgeon-general (reserve) of the Japanese navy, on “ Military and naval 
sanitation ”; Friedrich Delitzsch, professor of oriental philology in the 
University of Berlin, on “Aus Ninive und Babylon: die dltesten Kul- 
turen am Euphrat und Tigris”; William Poel, director of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, London, England, on “ The stage of Shakspere.” 

The following scholars are to be heard during the second half-year : 
Professor Wilhelm Ostwald of the University of Leipzig (under the 
auspices of the departments of philosophy and psychology) on “ The 
relations of energy to life and thought”; Professor Ostwald will also 
deliver a series of lectures under the auspices of the department of 
chemistry ; Hendrik Antoon Lorentz, professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden (under the auspices of the department of physics), 
on “Extensions of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light,” and 
on “ The dynamics of the electron”; Professor Jennings of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will deliver the lectures in the University 
biological series, which are to deal with the habits and behavior of the 
lower animals; Ludwig Fulda will lecture under the auspices of the 
Germanistic Society of America on “ Schiller und die neue Generation,” 
and Professor Scott of the University of Michigan has been invited 
through the department of English to lecture on “ The prosody of Walt 
Whitman.” 


Public Lectures 


* * * 


In the record of the December meeting of the University Council 
(page 166) will be found the documents with regard to the abolition 
at the University of the game of football as at present played. Since 
the meeting of the Council the President has ap- 
pointed three committees to study and report upon 
the problems of the athletic policy of the University as a whole, one 
of officers of instruction, one of alumni, and one of undergraduates. 

The committees are constituted as follows: Committee of officers of 
instruction—Professors Kemp (chairman), Kirchwey, Lord, Bogert, 


Abolition of Football 
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Wood, Odell, Meylan, Mitchell, and Mr. Prettyman. Committee of 
alumni—Gustavus T. Kirby, ’95 (chairman), Isaac N. Seligman, ’76, 
William T. Lawson, ’82, Guy Richards, ’87, Edwin Gould, ’88, Wil- 
lard V. King, ’89, Albert W. Putnam, ’97, A. B. A. Bradley, 1902, 
Robert Leroy, 1905. Representatives of the undergraduate body— 
Robert W. Macbeth, 1906 C. (chairman), Edwin T. Maynard, 1906 C., 
Perry D. Bogue, 1906 C., Charles A. Stewart, 1906 C., William Grant 
Palmer, 1907 C., Downie D. Muir, 1906 S., Henry B. Post, 1906 S., 
Chester A. Fulton, 1906 S., Oliver K. Doty, 1907 S. It is not expected 
that any one of the committees will make its final report in the imme- 
diate future. 

The President has also appointed a committee of alumni to study 
the question of providing a suitable athletic field in the vicinity of the 
University. This committee consists of George L. Rives, 68, William 
Barclay Parsons, ’79, and D. LeRoy Dresser, ’89. 


* * * 


The Faculty Club, which has long existed im spe, is now in actual 
existence and operation. The Trustees on October 2 assigned South 
Hall to the use of officers of administration and instruction of the 
University, upon condition that the officers should 
themselves provide sufficient funds for maintenance. 
The necessary subscriptions having been secured, the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds, with the valuable assistance of Mr. W. A. 
Delano of the department of architecture, undertook vigorously the 
renovation of South Hall, and on the first day after the Christmas 
holidays the building was ready for inspection, and on the following 
day luncheon was served. The building has facilities for serving over 
one hundred persons at one sitting. There is, besides, a most cheerful 
room, forty feet by fifteen, with a southern exposure, five windows and 
two fire-places, which is used as a smoking-room and a general gather- 
ing place. 

On January 19 a meeting of the subscribers was held. At this meet- 
ing the committee appointed by the President requested its discharge, 
and at a subsequent meeting, held on February 9, a club to be called 
the Faculty Club of Columbia University was organized and the gen- 
eral management of the building was vested in an executive committee 
consisting of President Butler and Professors Keyser, Sloane, Bogert, 
Farrand, Robinson, Goodnow and Thorndike, and Mr. Keppel. Presi- 
dent Butler was elected president of the Club, Professor Keyser secre- 
tary, and Professor Sloane treasurer. 


Faculty Club 
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REGISTRATION IN APPLIED SCIENCE (Nov. 7, 1905) 





Students registered in : First Year | Second Year | Third Year| Fourth Year| Total 














School of Mines : 
Mining Engineering ............ 32 62 44 29 167 
ree se dopennsscosceseoe cscs 2 I I 2 6 
School of Chemistry : H 
IIT sicovioseecsercnssececccess 6 2r 7 3 37 
Chemical Engineering.......... 7 as — a 7 
School of Engineering : 14 
Civil Engineering................. 22 39 16 20 97 : 
Electrical Engineering ......... 39 43 26 28 136 ie 
Mechanical Engineering....... 18 


Unclassified Candidates for a Degree.............ccsssssseesssesesereeeeenees 
Irregular Students .coccccccccccsssccocccccccccsccccsces cooceccesocsecsonseoscccccess 
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The University catalogue for 1905-06 appeared during January. 
Two noticeable editorial changes have been made in the volume. In 
the first place the academic records of the professors and adjunct pro- 
fessors are given in greater fulness than heretofore ; 
and, secondly, the statement with regard to fellow- 
ships and scholarships, and the list of incumbents, have been brought 
together instead of being separated by some four hundred pages of 
intervening type. Not only the incumbent for the current year but all 
the incumbents of each special fellowship from the time of its founda- 
tion are printed, and this adds greatly to the interest of the record. 

x * x 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Presi- 
dent Butler by St. Andrews University, Scotland, on October 17, 1905, 
on the occasion of the installation of Mr. Andrew Carnegie as Rector 
of the University for the second term of three years. 

a 

The Nichols Medal of the American Chemical Society for the year 
1905 has been awarded to Professor Bogert for his researches on the 
quinazolines. The medal was formally presented at the meeting of 
the New York Section on February 9, it being the highest honor in 
the gift of the American Chemical Society. It is awarded annually 
for the best work in any branch of chemistry, the only conditions being 
that the results must be presented before the N. Y. Section of the 
Society and subsequently published in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. | 


Annual Catalogue 
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Professor Howe has been elected a foreign member of the Swedish 
Royal Academy of Sciences. The only other Americans who have been 
thus honored are Professor Simon Newcomb, Samuel Pierpont Langley 
and Charles R. van Hise, and Messrs. Alexander Agassiz and Thomas 
A. Edison. . 

*x* * * 

The Rev. Appleton Grannis, ’93 C., acting Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, has accepted a call from the Vestry to become assistant to the 
Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., in Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


The grand total of gifts in money to the several corporations in- 
cluded in the University for each of the last four years, excluding gifts 
promised but not yet paid to the several treasurers, is as follows: 


$1,082,581.02 
1,721,895.06 
1,783,138.18 
160,247.87 
$6,547,862.13 


Twenty-nine students were admitted to Columbia College in Febru- 
ary, distributed as follows: 11 Freshmen, 2 Sophomores, 2 Juniors, 1 
Senior, and 13 non-matriculated students. Five of the above had been 
registered in the University during the year 1904-5. This brings the 
total registration of the College to 582, the largest enrolment in its 
history. 

x * * 

At the meeting of the Trustees held on February 5 an unusual 
uumber of important gifts was received, including the following: 
$150,000 from Mrs. Maria H. Williamson of New York, to establish 
a fund in memory of the late Edward R. Carpentier, the income of 
which is to be used for the support of “a professorship, or perhaps 
an endowed lectureship, on the origins and growth of civilization 
among men”; $100,000 from Mr. George Blumenthal, the banker of 
New York, for the endowment of a chair of politics; $30,000 from 
an anonymous donor, to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent in meeting the needs of the University ; and $25,000 from Horace 
W. Carpentier, of the Class of 1848, to be added to the principal of the 
James S. Carpentier Fund for the maintenance of lectures on law. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 
December Meeting.—The thanks of 
the Trustees were tendered to the fol- 
lowing donors of the musical library 
of the late Anton Seidl: F. G. Bourne, 
V. Everit Macy, William H. Moore, 
Isaac N. Seligman, William H. 


Philip Van Cortlandt 
Anthony Lispenard 
Egbert Benson 
Gerard Beekman 
Philip Pell 

William Rhinelander 
DeWitt Clinton 
Gouverneur M. Ogden 
Nathaniel G. Pendleton 
Henry Barclay 

Robert B. Minturn 
Ambrose C. Kingsland 
George L. Kingsland 
Mahlon Sands 

Philip J. Sands 

Louis M. Cheesman 


Upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Library, it was voted 
that the Librarian be authorized to 
dispose of books which are no longer 
useful, by sale or exchange, the pro- 
ceeds to be transmitted to the Treas- 
urer, and credited to the fund from 
which the books sold or exchanged 
were originally purchased. 

An appropriation of $750, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, was 
made from the accumulated income 
of the Phenix Fund for the purchase 
of microscopes for the use of the de- 
partment of zoology. 

Alexander Lampen, of Helsingfors, 
Finland, was appointed assistant in 
electro-chemistry for the remainder of 
the current year. 

The following additional appoint- 
ments were made: Richard Hoop Cun- 
ningham, M.D., instructor in neurol- 
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Nichols, D. G. Reid, A. D. Juilliard, 
James Speyer and Mrs. Samuel 
Auchmuty Tucker, as well as to the 
following donors of the sum of $600 
each, to meet the cost of memorial 
windows in the dome of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, in memory of 

CLass oF 

Donor Donor 
R. B. Van Cortlandt "82 
Lispenard Stewart "78 
SIOZ. DIOWEEE: 6 oc cvcvecens . "66 
Gerard Beekman . "64 
Howland Pell i "76 
William R. Stewart Law ’73 
Charles W. Clinton. 
David B. Ogden . "69 
Francis K. Pendleton. 
George L. Rives . "68 
Mrs. Robert B. Minturn. 
Mrs. George L. Kingsland. 
Mrs. A. C. Kingsland. 


Mrs. A. B. Sands. 
Dr. T. M. Cheesman 4 


ogy and chief of clinic (vice Pearce 
Bailey, resigned) ; Edward Livingston 
Hunt, M.D., instructor in neurology 
(vice R. H. Cunningham, promoted) ; 
Rowland Cox, M.D., and James H. 
Kenyon, M.D., assistant instructors in 
operative surgery. 

The appointment of Wilhelm Ost- 
wald, professor of chemistry in the 
University of Leipzig, as non-resident 
lecturer in psychology for the year 
1905-6 was confirmed. 

Francis Church Lincoln, B.S., E.M., 
was appointed assistant in physics, from 
November 10, 1905, to June 30, 1906 
(vice Walter A. Mitchell, resigned). 

Pearce Bailey, M.D., was promoted 
to be clinical lecturer in neurology. 

January Meeting.—The following of- 
ficers and members of committees were 
elected: Chairman, Mr. Rives; Clerk, 
Mr. Pine; to succeed Mr. Bangs on 
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the Committee on Finance, Mr. Rives; 
to succeed Mr. Brown on the Com- 
mittee on Honors, Rev. Dr. Vincent; 
to succeed Mr. Mitchell on the Com- 
mittee on Education, Rev. Dr. Coe; 
to succeed Mr. Sands on the Com- 
mittee on the Library, Mr. Beekman. 

The President announced the fol- 
lowing additions and amendments to 
the list of memorial windows donated 
for St. Paul’s Chapel: 

In memory of William C. Rhine- 
lander, Class of 1808, instead of Wil- 
liam Rhinelander, Class of 1798. 

In memory of De Witt Clinton, 
Class of 1786, to be the gift of Alex- 
ander and De Witt Clinton, associated 
with Charles W. Clinton. 

In memory of Thomas Barclay, 
Class of 1772, instead of Henry Bar- 
clay, a Trustee. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the board of directors of 
the Germanistic Society of America 
for their action in voting to appropri- 
ate the sum of $1,200 for the support 
of a lectureship in Columbia Univer- 
sity on the history of German civiliza- 
tion during the academic year 1906-7. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Samuel P. Avery for his 
gift of $250, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books for the Avery Library; 
also to the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $700, to be applied to meet the 
cost of instruction in embryology in 
the department of pathology for the 
year 1906-7. 

The committees on education, build- 
ings and grounds, and the Library pre- 
sented their annual reports on the 
budget, which were referred to the 
committee on finance. 

The treasurer of the Corporation 
was authorized and directed to sign 
a receipt for the warrant in payment 
of the award made in the proceedings 
taken by the city of New York rela- 
tive to opening Woodlawn Road from 
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Jerome Avenue to Bronx Park, in the 
24th Ward of the Borough of the 
Bronx, and the Clerk of the Board 
was authorized and directed to exe- 
cute in behalf of the College any and 
all papers necessary to release any 
interest that the Trustees of Colum- 
bia College in the city of New York 
may have in the property so taken by 
the City in said proceedings. 


The following appointments were 
made: Ashley Horace Thorndike, 
Ph.D., professor of English, to succeed 
Professor William A. Neilson, Ph.D., 
resigned; Theodor Martens, lecturer 
upon the Carpentier Foundation dur- 
ing the academic year, 1906-7; Rev. 
George Ashton Oldham, acting chap- 
lain, from and after January 1, 1906, 
to succeed the Rev. Appleton Grannis, 
resigned; Walter Franklin Chappell, 
M.D., clinical professor of laryngology ; 
Frank W. Jackson, M.D., professor of 
clinical medicine; and John Henry 
Larkin, M.D., adjunct professor of 
pathological anatomy. 


University CouNcIL 


December Meeting—The following 
communication from the University 
Committee on Student Organizations, 
under date of November 29, 1905, was 
presented : 


Under the authority conferred by 
the University Council upon the Uni- 
versity Committee on Student Organi- 
zations “to supervise and control all 
student organizations, athletic and 
other, which in any way represent the 
University before the public,” it is 

Resolved, That, on and after De- 
cember 31, 1905, the Football Associa- 
tion of Columbia University shall be 
disbanded, before which date all its ac- 
counts shall be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the Comptroller of Student 
Organizations. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
Committee, the present game of foot- 
ball should be abolished, and the Com- 
mittee respectfully recommend to the 
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University Council that the game be 
prohibited at Columbia University. 

The following communication from 
the same Committee, under date of De- 
cember 13. 1905, was presented: 

The University Committee on Stu- 
dent Organizations herewith respect- 
fully submits to the University Council 
the following considerations with re- 
gard to its recommendation of Novem- 
ber 28, 1905, dissolving the Football 
Association, and recommending the 
abolition of the present game of foot- 
ball by the University Council. 

This Committee believes that it rep- 
resents the well nigh unanimous opinion 
of the members of the several faculties 
of the University, in affirming that 
college athletics have a great value 
for health and morals, and even indi- 
rectly for intellectual development, 
when properly conducted. 

The action of this Committee in 
recommending the abolition of “the 
present game of football” was only 
to a limited extent based on the 
physical injuries that the game in- 
volves. It is willing to grant that 
these evils may, to a large extent, be 
removed by an adequate amending of 
the rules of the game by a properly 
constituted Rules Committee respon- 
sible to University authorities. The 
action of this Committee was, in fact, 
based rather on the more fundamental 
considerations of the moral and intel- 
lectual injuries, which the present game 
of football inflicts on the student body 
as a whole, and on individual mem- 
bers of that body, inculcating a spirit 
which values success irrespective of 
the means by which it is attained; and 
which is debasing to university ideals 
and foreign to the nature of all true 
sport. This Committee feels confident 
that no revision of the rules of play 
can eliminate these deeper evils. They 
originate in the upbuilding of a senti- 
ment whose dominant interest is extra- 
academical, and which relegates to a 
subordinate place that intellectual and 
moral culture for which universities 
and colleges primarily exist. 

This Committee believes that it is 
in the power of the University authori- 
ties of Columbia, by prompt and de- 
cisive action in connection with these 
evils at home, to inaugurate a move- 
ment which will result in eliminating 
the commercialism and professional- 





ism now dominating intercollegiate 
athletics; which will reduce the too 
fierce spirit of rivalry in sport between 
the colleges, and will restore to learn- 
ing and culture the emphasis which 
in an academic community properly 
belongs to them. 

For these reasons, then,—because it 
believes the more serious evils of the 
game of football to be ineradicable by 
any other method of dealing with it, 
and because in its opinion that game 
is chiefly responsible for the general 
demoralization of student and public 
sentiment in connection with college 
athletics—the Committee is convinced 
that no action short of the complete 
abolition of the game will adequately 
meet the existing situation. 

In conclusion, this Committee sub- 
mits that by such action the ground 
will be cleared for the development of 
a game of football, radically different 
from the old,—one which will require 
a less highly specialized, elaborate and 
prolonged training less absorbing to 
the attention, and less exhaustive of 
vitality; which will involve a much 
more moderate expenditure of money, 
raised by some other manner than 
by gate receipts; and which may be 
participated in more generally by uni- 
versity men, while allowing them to 
remain primarily students. The estab- 
lishment of such a game, in the opinion 
of this Committee, would go far to- 
ward casting out the evil spirit which 
now possesses college athletics. 


The following communication, under 
date of December 7, 1905, was pre- 
sented : 


At a meeting of the present and for- 
mer directors of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Football Association held at the 
Columbia University Club on Decem- 
ber 6, 1905, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Committee on Student 
Organizations of Columbia University 
has, with the cordial approval of the 
President of the University, passed 
certain resolutions declaring that the 
present Football Association shall be 
disbanded on December 31, 1905, an¢ 
recommending to the University Coun- 
cil that the present game of football 
shall be abolished at Columbia; and 

Whereas, The Football Association 
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has received the following communica- 
tion from the said Committee: 

“T herewith transmit a copy of reso- 
lutions passed tonight by the Univer- 
sity Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions. There is no criticism implied 
against either the management or the 
Association. For a long time the need 
of a radical mending of the game has 
been apparent. An opportunity to ef- 
fect this seems to have arisen. The 
Committee believes that its action will 
be the sure way to accomplish this. 

“ Herpert G. Lorp, 
“ Chairman” 
and 

Whereas, The action of the Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations was 
taken without any notice to, or con- 
sultation with, the Football Associa- 
tion, and the Football Association was 
granted no hearing in the matter; and 

Whereas, Neither the said Commit- 
tee nor the President of the University 
has ever suggested in any way to the 
Football Association that the game as 
played under the present rules was un- 
satisfactory to them, but have in many 
ways expressed their approval of the 
unremitting efforts of the Football As- 
sociation to place football at Columbia 
— a clean and sportsman-like basis; 
an 

Whereas, The Football Association 
considers that the total abolition of 
football at Columbia would not only 
be a grave mistake, but would be 
harmful in many ways; and 

Whereas, It is believed that certain 
changes can be, and shortly will be, 
made in the rules of the game which 
should be satisfactory to the Univer- 
sity authorities: 

Resolved, That the University Coun- 
cil be and it hereby is requested that 
before taking action upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Organizations to abolish football, 
the Football Association be given a 
hearing before the University Council; 
and further 

Resolved, That the University au- 
thorities be and they hereby are re- 
quested to grant permission to the 
Football Association to continue in ex- 
istence and to continue its organization 
until such time as the rules of the 
game for the year 1906 shall be pro- 
mulgated; and that in the event that 
the rules be so changed as to meet with 
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the approval of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Organizations, the President of 
the University and the University 
Council, the Association be continued in 
existence for the year 1906, and the 
game as amended be permitted to be 
played by the students of the Univer- 
sity; and further 

Resolved, That the Football Associ- 
ation use its best efforts to obtain such 
amendments in the football rules as 
shall be satisfactory to the University 
authorities. 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to the Uni- 
versity Council, to the President of the 
University, and to the Committee on 
Student Organizations. 

T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92 

Albert W. Putnam, ’97 

James R. Knapp, 1900 

John B. Wolff, 1901 

Edward B. Bruce, 1901 

William Brock Shoemaker, 1902 

Wm. R. Morley, 1901 

H. van Hoevenberg, Jr., 1902 

David W. Smyth, 1902 

Charles A. Dana, 1902 

Clinton G. Abbott, 1903 

Duncan H. Browne, 1905 

Gerald B. Curtis, 1906 

G. Norris, 1907 

William C. Duell, 1905 

Charles G. Meyer, 1901 

Harold H. Weekes, 1903 


Mr. G. B. Curtis, Secretary of the 
Football Association, Mr. R. W. Mac- 
beth, Chairman of the Student Board 
of Representatives, Mr. A. W. Putnam, 
Graduate Director of the Football As- 
sociation, and Mr. J. R. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the Football Association and 
Captain of the team, were introduced 
to the Council. 

Mr. Macbeth presented the follow- 
ing resolutions from the undergradu- 
ate student body: 

Whereas, The University Commit- 
tee on Student Organizations has or- 
dered that the Football Association be 
disbanded on December 31, 1905; and 

Whereas, The same Committee has 
recommended to the University Coun- 
cil that football be abolished, be it and 
it is hereby M 

Resolved, That the students in this 
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mass meeting assembled express their 
opinion as follows: 

1. That the students feel that it was 
unjust that no hearing was given to 
the Football Association before order- 
ing that it be disbanded; 

2. That it is generally believed that 
the faculty desires to bring about the 
permanent abolition of the game of 
football, and has during the past few 
— been unwilling to deny this 
act; 

3. That the students of Columbia 
University feel that the abolition of 
football is only the preliminary step 
to the disbanding of other athletic 
associations ; 

4. That the faculty has ignored the 
fact that the abolition of a sport is 
just as serious an academic menace 
as the over-development of the sport; 

5. That the students feel and know 
that Columbia will suffer as an educa- 
tional institution as a result of the 
abolition of football more than it pos- 
sibly could if the sport were retained 
and reformed; 

6. That the students, urged on by 
the same desire for the greatest pos- 
sible future for Columbia as_ that 
which actuates the faculty, feel that 
Columbia must suffer financially 
through the abolition of football be- 
cause of an appeal to prospective stu- 
dents considerably less wide than that 
of institutions still retaining football 
as a great autumn sport; 

7. That it is conceded by educators 
that, the question of educational fit- 
ness being adjudged equal, the insti- 
tution of best athletic renown draws 
the greatest population, and that any 
desire of the faculty to experiment and 
thus discover whether this is true 
could not fail to result in great injury 
to Columbia; 

8. That it is well known and has 
been admitted by members of the Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations that 
the roughness of football has not been 
primarily considered as a reason for 
the abolition of the game, in the face 
of the popular demand for the excision 
of roughness and despite the active 
steps already taken to this end, and 
therefore that the students do not feel 
any need of arguing against the action 
of the faculty on that basis; 

9. That the abolition of the game 
of football and the disbanding of the 
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Football Association by the faculty 
have been ordered with an absolute 
disregard of the right of the students 
of the University to participate in such 
amusements as are healthful and 
proper; 

10. That objections to the “ commer- 
cialism” of any sport could be over- 
come more easily than by abolition if 
the faculty would meet the students 
in a calm and deliberate discussion of 
any defects that may exist in the pres- 
ent custom of charging admission to 
college sports, and on that basis mak- 
ing such charges as might be found 
necessary, cinlioce to the plan adopted 
by the Western Conference Intercol- 
legiate Association ; 

11. That the faculty, by taking this 
action, has done so without any regard 
for the fact that college spirit is one 
of the greatest factors in maintaining 
the unity of the student body, and in 
binding the graduates to the Univer- 
sity and securing their loyal support, 
financial and otherwise, in future 
years; 

12. That the students feel that the 
abolition of any branch of athletic 
sports is destructive to that college 
spirit which the faculty has on so many 
occasions urged the students to rear, 
nourish and maintain; 

13. That the students believe that 
without such college spirit there would 
be no reason for any average rounded 
man to come to Columbia for an educa- 
tion in preference to those other col- 
leges that have not acted similarly to- 
ward their students, and that Colum- 
bia will thus lose representative men 
such as have made Columbia what it 
is and has been; 

14. That already there has developed 
such sentiment against the abolition 
of the game that numerous students 
have signified their intention of with- 
drawing from the University, and, 
should the Council care to further in- 
vestigate this assertion, the Committee 
stands prepared to furnish the names 
of at least six men who have already 
so signified their intention; 

15. That the abolition of football 
will do much to undermine that spirit 
of loyalty which has heretofore bound 
the students to the faculty and which 
the latter has so often urged the stu- 
dents to foster, and that the unity of 
purpose and harmonious action of the 
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instructors and students which is so 
essential would be absolutely destroyed 
if the faculty decides to carry out its 
intentions. 

G. A. Younger, 1905, College 

1907, Law 

Wm. Redfield Porter, 1906, College 

C. A. Stewart, 1906, College 

J. A. Taylor, 1905, College 

1907, Law 
Downie D. Muir, Jr., 1906, Science. 


The following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Council it is inexpedient that any action 
be taken looking to the revocation or 
modification of the action already taken 
by the Committee on Student Organi- 
panes in relation to the game of foot- 

all. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Whereas, The University Committee 
on Student Organizations has submit- 
ted to the Council a resolution adopted 
by the Committee on November 28, 
1905, recommending the abolition of 
the present game of football. at Co- 
lumbia University; and 

Whereas, It appears to the Council 
from the facts recited by the Commit- 
tee as the grounds for its action and 
from the facts which have been brought 
to the attention of the Council through 
the public press and otherwise that the 
manifold evils flowing from the game 
of football are too serious and too deep- 
seated to be dealt with by any process 
of amendment or reformation of the 
game; and 

Whereas, In the opinion of the 
Council, the present methods of con- 
ducting intercollegiate competitions in 
several branches of athletics have re- 
sulted in a general demoralization of 
student and public sentiment and in 
the subversion of the intellectual and 
moral ideals which it is the function of 
the University to maintain; it is 

Resolved, (1) That in the opinion 
of the University Council the present 
game of football should be prohibited 
at Columbia University and the Coun- 
cil recommends that the President take 
immediate action to that end; 

(2) That the President be advised 
to take such further steps as may seem 


to him proper to correct the conditions 
at Columbia which have produced the 
demoralization of sentiment above re- 
ferred to and to restore athletics to 
their proper place in the life of the 
University, with the view 

(a) Of encouraging the widest pos- 
sible participation of the student body 
in athletic sports, instead of leaving 
them, as at present, in the hands of a 
small class of trained athletes; 

(b) Of substituting, as far as pos- 
sible, competition in sports among the 
students at Columbia in the place of 
intercollegiate competitions, and of re- 
stricting the latter, with the exception 
of rowing, as far as possible to the 
home grounds of the Columbia teams; 

(c) Of eliminating the professional 
aspects of athletic sports by reducing 
to a minimum the time devoted to 
training and by placing the sports and 
the training therefor under the im- 
mediate direction of the University 
authorities ; 

(d) Of suppressing the commercial- 
ism attendant on intercollegiate com- 
petitions in certain sports by a radical 
reduction of expenses and the elimina- 
tion of gate receipts. 


The academic calendar for 1906-1907 
was adopted. 


The following revised statement 
of the rules governing candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Sum- 
mer Session courses was recorded: 


Summer Session courses may be 
counted toward the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts under 
the following conditions: 

(a) Each course must be equivalent 
to a corresponding course regularly of- 
fered under the Faculties of Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science. 

(b) Candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts registered at the Sum- 
mer Session must take one course 
which is given not less than two hours 
a day; but two one-hour courses in al- 
lied subjects may be substituted for a 
single two-hour course, provided the 
combination of such two one-hour 
courses has been previously approved 
by the Committee of the University 
Council on Higher Degrees. 

Candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may also take at any Summer 
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Session a course involving not more 
than one hour a day, which may be 
counted toward the requirements of a 
minor subject for the degree of Master 
of Arts. When additional work for 
the degree is required by the rules of 
any given Department, the character 
or amount of such work will be made 
known by the officers of the Depart- 
ment. 

(c) Each course taken for the de- 
gree of Master of Arts must be ap- 
proved in advance of its announcement 
by the Committee of the University 
Council on Higher Degrees. 

(d) The satisfactory completion of 
work at four consecutive Summer Ses- 
sions, or of that of two consecutive 
Summer Sessions together with a half 
year intervening or immediately fol- 
lowing, will be accepted in full satis- 
faction of the requirements for resi- 
dence and attendance upon lectures and 
laboratory work, for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 
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(e) The final examination in all 
subjects for the degree of Master of 
Arts will be held only when the re- 
quirements as to residence and attend- 
ance have been satisfactorily fulfilled. 


The 
adopted: 


following resolutions were 


1. Resolved, That the statement of 
regulations concerning the higher de- 
grees submitted by the Committee on 
Higher Degrees to the University 
Council at the meeting of December 
19, 1905, be adopted as the official 
statement for publication in suitable 
form. 

2. Resolved, That all regulations con- 
cerning the higher degrees, hitherto 
adopted by the University Council, 
which are at variance with the provi- 
sions contained in this statement, be, 
and they are hereby, repealed. 
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Columbia University Club 


In the annual report of the Board of 
Governors of the Columbia University 
Club, it appears that there are at pres- 
ent enrolled in the Club 899 members, 
as against 805 at the time of last year’s 
report. 

The financial condition of the Club 
is good and although somewhat embar- 
rassed by the running expenses of the 
new house on Gramercy Park, the 
board feels confident that all obliga- 
tions can be met during the coming 
year. The purchase price of the prop- 
erty was $150,000, for which sum bonds 
have been issued. The Trustees of 
the University hold $100,000 of these 
bonds, while the remaining $50,000 
have been subscribed for by members 
ofthe Club. The accounts of the mem- 
bers during the past year amounted to 
$10,637.49 as against $7,276.87 for the 
preceding year. This increase, to- 
gether with the enlarged income from 
dues, has resulted in a balance of $2,000 
over the general expenses. 


Class of 1890, P. and S. 


The  sesqui-decennial anniversary 
dinner of the Class of 1890, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, was held 
at the New York Athletic Club on 
November 15, 1905. The attendance 
numbered more than fifty, and the 
guests were greeted by Professors 
Chandler, Weir and Bangs, each of 
whom addressed the members present. 
The reunion was rendered additionally 
enjoyable by the presence of a number 
of representatives from other classes. 
The next meeting is to take place in 
1910, the arrangements being in charge 
of the newly elected officers, namely, 
A. Ernest Gallant, president, James 


Pederson, secretary, and Henry H. 
Hall, treasurer. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, ’91 
M., rendered several solos, and several 
topical songs written for the occasion 
were sung with hearty enthusiasm. 


Class of 1898, College 


The annual dinner of the Class of 
’98, College, was held at the Colum- 
bia University Club on December 15, 
and was attended by twenty members. 
After the dinner preliminary arrange- 
ments for the ’98 decennial were ef- 
fected and a committee was appointed 
to cooperate in this matter with a 
similar committee from the faculty of 
applied science. The College commit- 
tee consists of Messrs. F. P. Keppel, 
J. F. B. Mitchell, Jr, A. S. Morrow, 
W. B. Symmes, Jr., J. S. Schlussel and 
W. R. Westerfield. The new officers 
elected are as follows: President, F. 
P. Keppel; vice-president, W. R. Wes- 
terfield; secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Depew. 


Class of 1899, College. 


The seventh annual reunion of the 
Class of ’99 since graduation was held 
at Browne’s Chop House on January 
5, 1906. The Committee in charge in- 
cluded A. A. Fowler, T. Parsons, E. 
A. Cardozo, H. C. Eldert, J. S. Harri- 
son and F. S, Hackett. An elaborate 
beefsteak dinner was provided for the 
members of the Class present, among 
whom were Fort, Hackett, Tuttle, 
Hellman, Fowler, Cardozo, Eldert, T. 
Parsons, Ernst, Hinck, Marcus, Jo- 
sephthal, Weil, Cole, Deane, Lichten- 
stein, Giffin, Seward, G. Parsons, 
Mitchel and McCann. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by a rising vote: 
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In the death of Richard Gordon 
Simpson, on October twenty-second, 
one thousand nine hundred and five, 
the Class of Ninety-nine, Columbia 
College, loses a companion deeply 
loved. He moved among us and with 
us, always “in simpleness and gentle- 
ness, and honor, and true mirth.” His 
memory will ever be an inspiration to 
the best in life. 

The athletic situation at Columbia 
was also discussed, and the unanimous 
opinion of ’99 was expressed in a set 
of resolutions forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the University. 

Wormser was married on January 
1, 1906, to Miss Adele M. Zellner, at 
the home of the bride, 1520 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Fort was 
married to Miss Miriam Post Bagg, of 
Brooklyn, on February 19, 1906, and 
Ehret was married to Miss Louise M. 
Hoffman, of New York, on February 
26, 1906. 

The Rev. Hugh Birckhead has been 
chosen to fill the place of the Rev. Dr. 
William S. Rainsford as rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in Stuy- 
vesant Square. He became a curate 
at St. George’s on July 1, 1902, and 
was ordained a priest in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
by Bishop Potter on June 7, 1903. 

The next reunion of the Class will 
be held on Commencement afternoon 
and evening. 


Class of 1902, College 


For the second time since its gradu- 
ation, the Class of 1902 laments the 
loss of one of its members by the 
death of Perry Dexter Hunt. Mr. 
Hunt died on October 20, 1905, in 
Brooklyn, at the home of his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. R. C. Hull, 1900. He 
had had remarkable success in the 
business world since leaving college, 
and at the time of his death was presi- 
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dent of a company for the manufac- 
ture of safety razors.—Carter, Rhoades 
and Bradley are engaged. Fitch is 
married. Mahan also is married, and 
has the honor of having the first boy 
to be born to a member of the class.— 
Of the clericals, Bancroft is curate at 
St. John’s, in Providence, R. I; 
Winslow is curate at the Chapel of the 
Messiah in New York City; Hanna is 
curate at Grace Chapel in New York 
City; and Gookin is a fellow at 
Weimar. 


New Jersey Alumni Association 


The second annual dinner of the 
New Jersey Alumni Association was 
held on the evening of December 14 at 
Newark, N. J., about seventy-five 
members being present. Ruford 
Franklin, ’86 C., acted as toastmaster, 
and speeches were made by Dean Van 
Amringe, Dr. L. W. Hotchkiss of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Francis S. Bangs, ’78 C., Dean Kirch- 
wey, the Hon. William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, 80 C., and William T. Lawson, 
82 C. 


Indiana Alumni Association. 


A permanent organization to be 
known as the Columbia University 
Club of Indiana was established at In- 
dianapolis in January. The following 
officers were elected: President, Rus- 
sell T. Byers, 1901, Law; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. F. O. Dorsey, 1896, P. and 
S., Bernard V. Moore, 1904, Law, and 
Philip P. Hasty, 1905, T. C.; secretary, 
Louis A. Bacon, and treasurer, Oscar 
L. Pond, 1902, Law. The club will 
give a dinner in Indianapolis on March 
17, which will be attended by the rep- 
resentative of the Alumni Council. 
Among the charter members of the 
club are Dr. W. B. Fletcher, 1860, P. 
and S., Charles Bloomfield, 1876, Law, 
George H. Bachelor, 1894, U., Louis 
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N. Chase, 1895, College, Horace R. 
Allen, 1896, P. and S., Daniel Lay- 
man, 1898, P. and S., Paul Martin, 
1900, P. and S., Paul N. Bogart, Law, 
1902, Lawrence R. Cartwright, 1904, 
U., Charles M. Neizer, 1901, U., and 
Franklin S. Hoyt, 1905, U.; also Cal- 
vin N. Kendall, Superintendent of 
Schools of Indianapolis, who gave sev- 
eral courses in the Summer Session 
of 1904. 


Ohio Alumni Association. 


Graduates of the University living 
in Ohio met at Cleveland on January 
25 and formed the Ohio Alumni As- 
sociation of Columbia University. Dr. 
Henry E. Handerson, 1867, P. and S., 
was elected president, and G. H. Dan- 
ton, 1902, College, secretary. Dr. Har- 
ris G. Sherman, 1880, P. and S., Dr. 
Henry S. Upson, 1884, P. and S., and 
the secretary were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for the first annual 
dinner, which is to be held on March 
31, this being the occasion of the visit 
of the representative of the Alumni 
Council. 


Professor Tombo as representative 
of the Alumni Council will visit the 
following alumni associations on the 
dates mentioned: Washington, D. C. 
—March 3, Pittsburgh—March 16, In- 
dianapolis—March 17, St. Louis— 
March 19, Kansas City—March 21, 
Denver—March 24, Omaha—March 26, 
Milwaukee—March 29, Chicago— 
March 30, Cleveland—March 31, 
Rochester—April 2. 

Among the Columbia men success- 
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ful in the recent Municipal Election in 
New York City, were George L. Ingra- 
ham, 1869 Law, Joseph E. Newburger, 
1874 Law, and Henry A. Gildersleeve, 
1890 College, who became judges of 
the Supreme Court of the First Judi- 
cial District. William Travers Jerome, 
1884 Law, was elected District Attor- 
ney, and Edgar J. Lauer, 1891 Law, 
judge of the Municipal Court of the 
Fourteenth District. The following 
were elected to the Assembly: Ed- 
ward B. La Fetra, 1888 Law, Frederic 
De Witt Wells, 1804 College, from the 
Borough of Manhattan, and J. M. 
Wainwright, 1884 College, from the 
Borough of the Bronx. Frank D. 
Sturges, 1870 College and 1872 Law, 
and C. R. Freeman, 1895 College and 
1897 Law, were elected aldermen in the 
Borough of Manhattan. Louis F. Haf- 
fen, 1879 Science, was chosen Borough 
President of the Bronx; Joseph A. 
Burr, 1873 Law, was elected to the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn, and Alex- 
ander S. Rosenthal, 1881 Law, and 
William S. Shanahan, 1897 College, 
were elected to the Municipal Court in 
the same borough. Ira G. Darrin, 1880 
Law, was made District Attorney of 
Queens, and Stephen D. Stephens, 1866 
College and 1868 Law, County Judge of 
Richmond. Among the successful can- 
didates who attended some school of 
the University but did not graduate are 
Mayor George B. McClellan, George 
Cromwell, Borough President of Rich- 
mond, and Benjamin W. B. Brown, 
Alderman, Borough of Manhattan. 
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Necrology 


NECROLOGY * 


Bartow, Clarence Whittemore, A.B. 
1902, M.D. 1905, was killed in an acci- 
dent on Nov. 27, 1905, at New York. 
He was an interne at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, and a member of the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity. 

Beese, William Henry Harrison, who 
was an officer of Columbia University 
from 1890 to 1902, died on January 16, 
1906, in New York City. See Quar- 
TERLY, viii, 156. 

Betts, Frederic Henry, LL.B. 1866, 
died at his residence in New York 
City on Nov. 11, 1905, aged sixty- 
three years. He received the degree of 
A.B. from Yale University in 1864, and 
was for several years a lecturer of 
patent law at that university. He 
founded the Betts prize at the Yale 
Law School and was vice-president of 
the Yale Alumni Society. He was a 
member of the Century, Metropolitan, 
Grolier and Tuxedo Clubs, and a ves- 
tryman of St. George’s Church. 

Brercx, Adolph, Jr., A.B. 1886, A.M. 
1887, LL.B. 1888, died on March 24, 
1905. 

BiceLow, Horace, M.D. 1806, died 
of typhoid fever at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City, on Oct. 15, roor. 
He received the degree of A.B. from 
Amherst College in 1893, and was an 
assistant at Roosevelt Hospital at the 
time of his death. 

BLatcHForpD, Samuel Appleton, A. B. 
1867, died at New York in 1905, aged 
sixty-one years. He was a member of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
New York Bar Association. 

Bocert, Henry A., A.B. 1846, died 
at his home in Flushing, N. Y., on 
July 12, 1905, aged seventy-eight years. 
He served as treasurer of the Queens 
County Savings Bank, and attorney 
for the New York Life Insurance Co. 
Mr. Bogert was one of the founders of 
the New York Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He was a member of the 
Holland Society, the Metropolitan 


*This list includes the names of 
those Columbia men who have been 
reported as having died between Jan- 
uary I, 1905, and February 15, 1906, as 
well as those whose decease has not 
been previously reported in these col- 
umns., 


Museum of Art, the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and The Flushing Asso- 
ciation. 

Brown, Francis Gordon, E.M. 1867, 
died at his residence at Flushing, Long 
Island, on Dec. 21, 1905, aged fifty- 
nine years. He was a member of the 
Delta Phi Society and of the Union 
Club. 

Brown, Stewart Henry, A.B. 1851, 
died at his home, Quarry Bank, Aller- 
ton, Liverpool, England, on March 17, 
1905, aged seventy-three years. He 
was a partner in the English bank- 
ing house of Brown, Shipley & Co. 
as well as in the New York house 
of Brown Bros. & Co. He was a 
member of the Delta Phi fraternity. 

Bus, John Adriance, LL.B. 1873, 
died of heart disease at his country 
home at Tarrytown, N. Y., during 
1905, aged fifty-five years. For several 
years he was vice-president and a 
trustee of the company that managed 
the Brooklyn Bridge before it passed 
over into the hands of the city. Mr. 
Bush was a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Century Club and of 
the New York Bar Association. 

CaLMAN, David, A.B. 1876, LL.B. 
1880, died on Feb. 1, 1906, aged forty- 
eight years. 

CarMaALt, Churchill, M.D. 1891, died 
at his home in New York City on Jan. 
8, 1905, aged thirty-nine years. He 
received the degree of A.B. from Har- 
vard University in 1887, and had 
served since 1890 as assistant demon- 
strator of anatomy in the School of 
Medicine. He was a member of the 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. See 
QUARTERLY, vii, 188. 

Carter, Henry Clinton, LL.B. 1882, 
died Aug. 19, 1905, aged forty-eight 
years. He received the degree of B.S. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1880, and was a member of 
the New York Bar Association. 

CasaMajor, Walter, B.S. 1899, died 
of Bright’s disease at his residence in 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 6, 1905, aged 
thirty-two years. Mr. Casamajor was 
a chemist with the Royal Baking 
Powder Company at the time of his 
death. 

Curncu, Rev. Joseph Hart, S.T.D. 
(honorary) 1874, died on July 5, 1884. 
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Coppincton, Henry Kiersted, LL.B. 
1868, died at New York during 1905, 
aged fifty-nine years. He received the 
degree of M.S. from the College of 
the City of New York in 1864, and 
was a member of the New York Bar 
Association. 

Conty, Robert J., a member of the 
Class of 1907, College, died on Nov. 
14, 1905, aged eighteen years. 

Cooper, Edward, A.M. (honorary) 
1845, died in Feb. 1905. He was mayor 
of New York City from 1879 to 1881. 

Crossy, William Bedlow, LL.B. 
1867, died at New York City on May 
27, 1905, aged sixty-two years. He 
received the degree of A.B. from the 
College of the City of New York in 
1861. He was paymaster in the Navy 
during the Civil War, and consul- 
general to Italy, 1872-3. He was a 
member of the Lawyers’ Club and of 
the New York Bar Association. 

Curtis, John Halsey, A.B. 1862, died 
on Aug. 23, 1905. 

CusHMAN, William Floyd, A.B. 
1859, M.D. 1862, died in December, 


1904. 

Davis, Albert Austin, M.D. 1864, 
died on May 6, 1905. He received the 
degree of A.B. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1858. He was an attending 
physician at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York. 

De Mitte, Richard Mead, A.B. 1848, 
died on Dec. 15, 1905, aged seventy- 
seven years. 

De Peyster, Frederic James, LL.B. 
1862, died at Lakewood, N. J., on May 
10, 1905, aged sixty-seven years. He 
received the degree of A.B. from the 
College of the City of New York in 
1860. He was a founder of the Arche- 
ological Institute and Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Society of Colonial Wars. 

DonneELL, William Ballow, A.B. 
1893, died on July 4, 1905, aged thirty- 
two years. 

Drister, Frank, A.B. 1874, died on 
July 19, 1905. 

Duer, William Alexander, A.B. 
1869, LL.B. 1871, died at Roslyn, N. 
Y., on Oct. 27, 1905, aged fifty-seven 
years. He was the fourth son of 
William A. Duer, who was Presi- 
dent of Columbia College from 1829 
to 1842, He was a member of the 
Union, Knickerbocker, Lawyers’ and 
Sportsman’s Clubs, and president of 


the Lying-In Hospital He was a 
member of the Delta Psi fraternity. 

Eare, Mortimer Lamson, A.B. 1 
A.M. 1887, Ph.D. 1880, died of typhoid 
fever at his home in New York City 
on Sept. 26, 1905, aged forty-one years. 
He was professor of classical philol- 
ogy in Barnard College at the time of 
his death. See QuaARTERLY, viii, 39-41. 

Epcerton, Francis Daniels, M.D. 
1864, died on Jan. 19, 1905, aged sixty- 
seven years. He received the degree of 
A.B. in 1861 and A.M. in 1864 from 
Wesleyan University, and that of 
M.D. from the University of Vermont 
in 1863. He was president of the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society. 

Expripce, Charles, A.B. 1879, died at 
his residence at Rye, N. Y., on Jan. 
10, 1906, aged fifty years. Mr. Eld- 
ridge was president of the village of 
Rye. He was a member of the Co- 
lumbia crew that was victorious at 
Henley in 1878, and belonged to the 
Psi Upsilon fraternity. 

Ey, John Slade, M.D. 1886, died in 
New Haven, Conn., from injuries re- 
ceived in an accident, on Feb. 7, 1906, 
aged forty-six years. He received the 
degree of Ph.B. from Yale University 
in 1881 and that of A.M. in 1897. 
From 1897 to the time of his death he 
was professor of the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine at Yale University. 

Fercuson, Rev. George W., A.B. 
1863, died of pneumonia at Ossining, 
N. Y., on Dec. 23, 1905. He received 
the degree of B.D. from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1866, and 
was rector of the Trinity Episcopal 
church at Ossining. 

FitzcEraLp, Louis, Jr., a member of 
the Class of 1898 College, died on Nov. 
7, 1905, at Great Neck, L. I, aged 
thirty years. His death was due to 
a railroad accident. He was a mem- 
ber of the Delta Psi fraternity. 

Garpner, Arthur Henry, M.D. 1808, 
died on June 12, 1905, aged thirty- 
seven years. 

HAsELL, Mason Cruger, a member 
of the Class of 1906 College, died June 
15, 1905, aged eighteen years. He was 
a member of the Delta Phi fraternity. 

Hucuson, Frederick, A.B. 1839, died 
* his home in Fishkill, N. Y., on Feb. 

I, 1906, aged eighty-six years. He 
was admitted to the New York Bar in 
1844, became a trustee of the New 
York Savings Bank in 1864 and coun- 
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sel in 1867, and was made treasurer in 
1883 and president in 1893. He held 
the latter position until his advancing 
years caused his retirement. 

Huco, William Eliot, LL.B. 1877, 
died at Leadville, Col., on May 6, 
1905. 

Hunt, Perry Dexter, A.B. 1902, died 
on Oct. 20, 1905, aged twenty-seven 
years. 

Jacoz, Ephraim Arnold, LL.B. 1866, 
died on Aug. 24, 1905, aged sixty years, 
He received the degree of B.S. from 
the College of the City of New York 
in 1864. He was a Justice of the Court 
of Special Sessions from 1895 to IgoI. 

Jones, Joseph B., M.D. 1855, died at 
his residence in Brooklyn during 1905, 
aged seventy-seven years. He had 
been connected with the Brooklyn City 
Dispensary since its organization, and 
was for two terms a coroner of Kings 
County. 

KeEtLocc, Edwin Merritt, A.B. 1846, 
died in February, 1905. He received 
the degree of M.D. from the New 
York Medical College in 1852. 

Kerr, Arthur Thomas, A.B. 1904, 
died of tuberculosis at E] Paso, Texas, 
on July 27, 1905, aged twenty-two 
years. In 1902 he was elected a vice- 
president of the Delta Upsilon fra- 


ternity. 

Ketcuum, Edgar, LL.B. 1862, died 
on April 11, 1905, aged sixty-four 
years. He received the degree of A.M. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1860. He was captain of U. 
S. Volunteers and major of engineers, 
N. Y. National Guard. 

Lanopon, Charles Henry, M.D. 1874, 
died from appendicitis at the Hudson 
River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., on Nov. 15, 1905, aged forty-seven 
years. He was connected with the 
Hudson River Hospital Medical Staff 
for twenty-eight years, and at the time 
of his death was assistant superin- 
dent. 

Lott, John Abraham, Jr., LL.B. 1877, 
died of paralysis on Feb. 2, 1905, aged 
forty-eight years. He received the de- 
gree of A.B. from New York Univer- 
sity in 1875. 

McCaskik, Edward Francis, LL.B. 
1886, died at New York City on Dec. 
22, 1902, aged thirty-nine years. 

MacGrecor, Donald, B.S. (arch.) 
1896, died at Bronxville, N. Y., on 
Nov. 8, 1905, aged thirty-two years. 
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He was a member of the Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. 

MacLean, Allan, C.E. 1902, died in 
New York City during the summer of 
1905. 

Mason, William Thomas, A.B. 1895, 
A.M. 1896, LL.B. 1897, died at his 
home in New York City on ag 15, 
1905, aged thirty-one years. e was 
secretary of the Alumni Association 
of the Law School. See QuaRTERLY, 
vii, 225. 

MircHett, John Murray, A.B. 1877, 
LL.B. 1879, died from cancer at his 
country residence at Tuxedo Park, N. 
Y., on May 31, 1905, aged forty- 
seven years. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1894 and again in 1896. He 
was a member of the Republican, Tux- 
edo, Metropolitan, New York Yacht, 
New York Athletic, and Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Clubs, and a member of the 
New York Bar. He was a member 
of the Delta Psi fraternity. See 
QUARTERLY, viii, 179. 

Morse, James Otis, A.B. ~ LL.B. 
1878, died during the year 190, 

MuLLIGAN, William, A.B. “ae, died 
on Sept. 21, I 

PERHAM, Frederick Elliott, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1892 Law, died of 
penumonia on March 20, 1905, at the 
Albany State Hospital, aged thirty-six 
years. He received the degree of B.S. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1888 and that of LL.B. from 
the New York University in 1893. He 
was elected to the Assembly from the 
Twenty-Ninth District of New York 
City in 1903 and 1904. He was a 
member of the Republican, New York 
Athletic, and the Marine and Field 
Clubs, and of the Alpha Delta Phi and 
Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 

QurintarD, John Addison, a member 
of the Class of 1889 Law, died on Oct. 
23, 1905, aged sixty-five years. 

ReckHarpt, George F., C.E. 1892, 
died in Colorado on March 9, 1905. 

ReEYNOoLpDs, Frank, LL.B. 1871, died 
of heart disease at Brooklyn on Oct. 
22, 1905, aged fifty-seven years. He 
received the degree of A.B. from 
Wesleyan University in 1868 and A.M. 
in 1871. He was a member of the New 
York Bar Association. 

Riey, Rev. Henry Chauncey, A.B. 
1858, died in the city of Mexico on 
March 13, 1905. He was a bishop of 
the Protestant Mexican Church. 
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Ross, James, A.B. 1889, died during 
the year 1905. 

Rocers, Alexander W., M.D. 1836, 
died at his home at Paterson, N. J., on 
May 14, 1905, aged ninety-one years. 
He was the oldest alumnus of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He founded the Passaic County Med- 
ical Society and was Chief of Staff of 
the Paterson General Hospital. 

Runyan, Mary Duncan, professor 
of Kindergarten at Teachers College 
since 1894, died at Venice, Italy, on 
June 15,1905. See QUARTERLY, viii, 158. 

SATTERLEE, Rev. Churchill, A.B. 1890, 
died during 1905. 

ScHerer, Robert G., a member of the 
Class of 1883 Law, died at his home 
in Albany on Oct. 28, 1905, aged forty- 
four years. He was a member of the 
Assembly in 1896 and 1897, and State 
Miscellaneous Court Reporter at the 
time of his death. 

Scuuy_er, Edward Ogden, A.B. 
1887, died at Pinehurst, N. C., Jan. 
4, 1905. He was a member of the 
Delta Psi fraternity. 

SENFTNER, Robert, LL.B. 1876, died 
cat his residence in New York City on 
December 14, 1905, aged sixty-eight 
years. Mr. Senftner was at one time 
Registrar of the Columbia Law School. 

Suapiro, Abraham Isadore, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1905 Medicine, died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis at the 
Roosevelt Hospital on Jan. 10, 1905, 
aged twenty-six years. 

SHERIDAN, James Walter, a candidate 
for the A.M. degree, died on Aug. 2, 
1905. He received the degree of B.S. 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1899, and was the editor of the 
City College Alumni Quarterly. 

SHERMAN, Roger M., a member of 
the class of 1870 Law, died of paralysis 
at his residence in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
on Oct. 26, 1905, aged fifty-six years. 
He served seven years as Assistant 
United States District Attorney of New 
York. He was Corporation Counsel of 
Mount Vernon at the time of his death, 
and was a member of the Republican, 
New York Athletic and New Rochelle 
Yacht Clubs. 

Snort, Edward Lyman, A.B. 1875, 
LL.B. 1878, died at his home in New 
York City on July 30, 1905. He was 
for more than ten years general solici- 
tor of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Metro- 
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politan and University Clubs. 

SuutTeE, Percy John, M.D. 1895, died 
of kidney disease at Jeffersonville, N. 
Y., in 1901, aged twenty-five years. 

Smttiman, Charles Augustus, A.B. 
1850, A.M. 1853, LL.B. 1860, died at 
his residence in Troy, N. Y., on Jan. 
20, 1906, aged seventy-six years. See 
QUARTERLY, viii, 158. 

Simpson, Richard Gordon, A.B. 
1899, died of typhoid fever on Oct. 
22, 1905, aged twenty-seven years. 

SmitH, Augustus Lyons, A.B. 1841, 
died about six years ago. 

SmitH, William L., A.B. 1841, died 
in October, 1903. 

Spaunr, Charles Barzillai, Ph.D. 1886, 
died on Aug. 30, 1904. 

Swan, Robert, A.B. 1871, M.D. 1874. 

Swirt, Lawrence Chew, M.D. 1878, 
died on June 1, 1905, aged fifty-three 
years. 

Taytor, William Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1879 Science, died 
at Augusta, Ga., on Dec. 8, 1905, aged 
forty-eight years. He was a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants’ Association, the Union League 
and New York Yacht Clubs, and of 
the Maryland Club of Baltimore. 

Tooxer, Gabriel Mead, A.B. 1850, 
LL.B. 1861, died at Monte Carlo, on 
Dec. II, 1905. 

Travers, William Riggin, Jr., A.B. 
1882, died during 1905. He was a 
member of the Delta Psi fraternity. 

Turner, Henry Brown, A.B. 1880, 
died of heart disease at New York on 
Aug. 28, 1905, aged thirty-seven years. 
He was first sergeant of Company F, 
Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y. 

Van Buren, John Dash, Jr., A.B. 
1905, died at New Brighton, N. Y., in 
Aug. 1905, aged twenty-one years. He 
was a member of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity. 

Van Reypen, William Knicker- 
bocker, Jr., a member of the Class of 
1908, Law, died in New York City on 
Jan. 27, 1906, aged twenty-five years. 

Weeks, Edward Francis, A.B. 1860, 
LL.B. 1871, A.M. 1872, died on Sept. 
28, 1905, aged fifty-eight years. He 
was a member of the Delta Phi fra- 
ternity. 

Wuitenouse, Edward N., A.B. 1859, 
died during the year 1904. 

Wuittock, Bache McEvers, A.B. 
1873, LL.B. 1875, died at Quogue, N. 
Y., on Aug. 6, 1905, aged fifty-four 
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years. He was a member of the Delta 
Phi fraternity. 

Wiuuiamson, George Norman, A.B. 
1873, LL.B. 1876, died at Rome, Italy, 
on April 27, 1905, aged fifty-two years. 
_ was a member of the New York 

ar. 

Witson, Ezra Herbert, M.D. 1882, 
died at his home in Brooklyn, on Dec. 
19, 1905, aged forty-eight years. He 
was a member of the King’s County 
Medical Association and the Brooklyn 
Pathological Society. 

Woop, John Walter, A.B. 1851, died 
of pneumonia at his residence in South 
Orange, N. J., on June 29, 1905, aged 
seventy-three years. 


Minute adopted by the Class of 1877 
College, in memory of JoHN Mur- 
RAY MiTcHELL, President of the Class, 
who died on May 31, 1905: 

Belonging to a family which for the 
past eighty years has been closely 
identified with Columbia, John Murray 
Mitchell was from the time he en- 
tered College a prominent member of 
his class and actively interested in all 
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college affairs. Although a member of 
his class crew and of many of the un- 
dergraduate organizations, he stood 
well in his studies, and upon his grad- 
uation was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and chosen valedictorian of the class. 
He was graduated from the Law 
School in 1879 and engaged in prac- 
tice with the same energy and success 
which had characterized him as a stu- 
dent. He also became interested in 
politics, and his strong Republican 
sympathies led him to accept a nomi- 
nation for Congress in the eighth con- 
gressional district. This had always 
been a stronghold of the Democratic 
party, and his election in 1804 and 
again two years later was due to his 
vigorous campaigning and strong per- 
sonal influence. He was also an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, and a member 
of many clubs and social organizations. 
Upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Class he was elected its president, 
and he acted as its representative as 
alumni marshal at the Commencement 
of that year. 


ADDENDA 


Atwarp, Fannie Isabel, A.B. 1808, 
died at her residence in Elizabeth, N. 
J., on August 5, 1905. 

Mastin, Robert Ripley, a member 
of the class of 1908 College, died in 
New York City, of pneumonia, on 
February 11, 1906, aged eighteen years. 
He was a member of the Delta Upsilon 
fraternity. 


OsporneE, Evelyn, A.B. 1900, A.M. 
1901, died at Greenwich, Conn., on 
July 2, 1905, of appendicitis. 

PITZzELE, arles, a member of the 
class of 1909 Science, died of pneu- 
monia on February 4, 1906, aged 
seventeen years. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


Kings Crown has been holding fre- 
quent meetings, the society having been 
recently addressed by Professors Pel- 
lew and Neilson and by Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr. The meetings have not 
been as well attended as in previous 
years, due no doubt to the fact that 
there is no attractive and adequate 
place in the University for holding 
such gatherings. 

The Varsity Show, which is again 
to be produced under the auspices of 
the Crown, has been decided upon. 
It is a two-act musical comedy called 
“The conspirators.” The book is by 
K. S. Webb, 1906, and the music by L. 
J. Ehret, 1908 L. Mr. Lewis Hooper, 
who coached last year’s production, has 
again been secured. A chorus of 
thirty-two voices has been selected and 
the following cast chosen: 

L. J. Ehret, 1908 L. 

W. E. Kelley, 1907 

E. V. Kehrlein, Jr., 1907 

R. G. Conried, 1907 

K. S. Webb, 1906 

R. M. Richter, 1906 

G. H. Reaney, 1907 

Te J. G. Glen, 1909 
The Unknown ....J. O. Hauser, 1908 
i M. Bishop, 1908 L. 

C. E. Dunwoodie, 1908 S. 

Miss Perkins...F. D. Fackenthal, 1906 
Lizette R. W. Cauchois, 1907 S. 

The chorus has been rehearsing for 
some time, while the cast was picked 
late in January. The play will be 
given in Carnegie Lyceum during the 
second week in March. It has been 
decided to publish the entire score 
this year. 

The Deutscher Verein has been hold- 
ing regular biweekly meetings, at 
which several well-known speakers 


have delivered addresses. W. E. 
Metzenthin has been elected executive 
chairman in place of G. A. Younger, 
resigned. 

The various Publications have been 
appearing regularly and each in its own 
sphere of work has met with success. 
Spectator has more subscribers than 
ever before. It is now the cheapest 
college daily in the United States and 
its editors are doing all in their power 
to make it the best as well. In No- 
vember R. M. Richter, 1906, resigned 
from the business managership and 
was succeeded by F. D. Fackenthal, 
1906. R. W. Macbeth, 1906, was 
elected to the managing board. With 
the end of the first semester the term 
of E. T. Maynard, 1906, as editor-in- 
chief expired, and W. R. Porter, 1906, 
was elected to the position. H. E. 
Chapin, 1907, was elected to the vacant 
position on the managing board. The 
Monthly published a special Franklin 
number in January, which was favor- 
ably commented upon on all sides. 
Jester has been successful in picturing 
the humorous side of life on Morning- 
side Heights. 

The Board of Editors of the 1907 
Columbian proved that it is possible 
to issue a first class annual and have 
it on sale before the Christmas holi- 
days. The book is more than ever a 
University year book and is admitted 
to be the best Columbian ever pub- 
lished. 

Interest in Debating is chiefly cen-, 
tered in the intercollegiate triangular 
debates, which are to take place on 
March 9. The subject this year is 
municipal ownership of street railways. 
H. Harper, 1907 L., has been elected 
varsity debating captain and was in 
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charge of the February trials for the 
teams against Cornell and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philolexian has elected the following 
officers for the second half year: Pres- 
ident, P. A. Gordon, 1907; vice-presi- 
dent, H. E. Chapin, 1907; secretary, E. 
C. Rouse, 1908; and treasurer, W. M. 
Carpenter, 1907. 

The new officers of Barnard are as 
follows: President, H. H. Worzel, 
1906; vice-president, F. L. Hopkins, 
1907; secretary, M. G. Ellenbogen, 
1907; and treasurer, I. Skutch, 1908. 

The Chess team secured third place 
in the intercollegiate chess champion- 
ships held during the Christmas holi- 
days, winning six games and losing 
six. The team was composed of R. 
Schroeder, 1906 L., L. J. Wolff, 1907, 
O. Brown, 1907, S., H. Blumberg, 
1908, and G. F. Comstock, 1907, 
alternate. 

The Musical Clubs have taken part 
in two concerts since their trip to 
Ithaca, one in Rutherford, N. J., and 
one in Brooklyn. The University 
Chorus gave a successful concert on 
December 19 in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium and the Philharmonic did 
likewise on January 18. 

A three-act farce entitled “A 
tragedy,” by Charles S. Fawcett, was 
this year’s Soph Show. It was pro- 
duced in Carnegie Lyceum on Decem- 
ber 21, 22, and 23 (twice). The pro- 
duction was well received. The cast 
was composed of the following men: 
W. Breck, C. M. Rolker, R. Maplesden, 
R. G. Estee, F. W. Hehre, E. I. Hunt- 
ington, H. Fowler, G. H. Bull, H. A. 
Content, and F. J. Byrne. 

The Junior Ball Committee has an- 
nounced that the ball will be held at 
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Delmonico’s on the evening of Febru- 
ary 23. The Junior Dinner was held 
at the Hotel Marseille on February 8. 

The board of editors of the Senior 
Class Book has been announced and is 
composed of F. D. Fackenthal, editor- 
in-chief, H. P. Sturges, business man- 
ager, and E. T. Maynard, W. R. Porter 
and B. Corn. The following men are 
on the Senior Dinner Committee: G. 
G. Moore, Jr., W. J. Brennan, P. D. 
Bogue, K. S. Webb, and J. N. Boyle. 

The newly organized Political Club 
has been active and has at its several 
meetings been addressed by Mr. J. P. 
McCook, of the Jerome Organization 
Committee, the Hon. Macdougal 
Hawkes, and Mr. F. W. Hinrichs. 

At the December meeting of the 
Engineering Society Mr. W. S. Hada- 
vay delivered a lecture on “ Electric 
heating.” 

Student teas have been held in Earl 
Hall on Tuesdays during January and 
February. They were in charge of the 
Ladies’ Committee on University Teas 
and have provided an opportunity for 
professors and students to meet so- 
cially. 

The Sunday Evening Addresses 
under the management of the Christian 
Association have proven very popular. 
Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, Prof. Henry 
Van Dyke of Princeton, Dean Van 
Amringe, and others have spoken to 
the students at these meetings. 

A dormitory smoker was held on De- 
cember 14 in the Hartley Hall assem- 
bly room. Professional talent enter- 
tained a large number of students. A 
tea was also given in Hartley and 
Livingston Halls on the afternoon of 
February 9. 
‘ E. T. Maynarp 
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With the close of the football season 
the new Athletic Council, composed of 
D. H. Browne, chairman, J. R. Fisher, 
W. A. Tilt, H. B. Post, C. A. Fulton, 
and E. T. Maynard, secretary, awarded 
“Cs” to the following men: J. R. 
Fisher, 1907 L. (captain), W. Fisher, 
1907 L., F. H. Duden, 1906 S., T. W. 
Ross, 1909, A. Aigeltinger, 1907 S., 
H. F. Davis, 1908 S., D. H. Browne, 
Pol. Sc., P. W. von Saltza, 1908 S., G. 
L. Helmrich, 1908 S., D. Armstrong, 
1907 L., H. B. Post, 1908 S., H. C. 
Enos, 1906 S., E. T. Collins, 1907, W. 
J. Donovan, 1907 L., D. S. Carter, 1906 
S., and G. B. Curtis, 1906 S. (man- 
ager). 

Of the winter sports. Basketball 
arouses the most interest among the 
students. The team lost to Dartmouth 
in the second game of the season, and 
to Pennsylvania and Princeton in the 
intercollegiate league series. The 
games played up to date have resulted 
as follows: 

Columbia 36, Pratt 23. 

Columbia 10, Dartmouth 16. 

Columbia 14, Pennsylvania 12. 

Columbia 67, Trinity 11. 

Columbia 31, West Point 15. 

Columbia 38, Cornell 8. 

Columbia 45, Swarthmore 15. 

Columbia 24, Cornell 16. 

Columbia 33, Rochester 16. 

Columbia 15, Pennsylvania 17. 

Columbia 19, Princeton 23. 

Columbia 26, Yale 14. 

The Freshman team have made 
an exceptionally good record. They 
have decisively defeated Barnard 
School, Horace Mann School, the De 
Witt Clinton High School, and the 
De La Salle School. 

The Hockey team finished the league 
season behind Harvard and Yale. Both 


Princeton and Brown were defeated. 
The scores follow: 

Columbia 3, Hockey Club of N. Y. 
II. 

Columbia 4, Squadron A 1. 

Columbia 4, Princeton 2. 

Columbia 0, Harvard 7. 

Columbia o, Yale 4. 

Columbia 2, Brown 1. 

Columbia 0, Crescent A. C. 6. 

Columbia 1, Crescent A. C 7. 

Columbia 4, Williams 3. 

Columbia 4, N. Y. A. C. 4. 

Columbia 2, St. Nicholas S. C. 4. 

The Track management secured a 
trainer in the middle of January for 
the track squad in the person of J. B. 
Crooks, who had formerly been con- 
nected with the football squad. An 
unusually successful indoor Track Car- 
nival was held on January 26. The 
world’s mile indoor record was broken 
during the evening. Columbia’s relay 
team defeated the representatives of 
Pennsylvania in a two-mile relay race. 

Crew candidates have been working 
steadily on the machines since the be- 
ginning of the new year. 

The Gym team has given two exhibi- 
tions, one in the gym, followed by a 
dance for the benefit of the crew, and 
one in conjunction with Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Haverford at Haver- 
ford. 

Both Swimming and Fencing teams 
are hard at work in preparation for 
the important meets which will be held 
during February and March. 

The annual Sophomore-Freshman 
cane sprees were decided in the gym- 
nasium on December 21 and resulted 
in a victory for the Sophomores by 
the score of 4 to 3. 

E. T. MayNnarp 
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I. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Annual Catalogue: describes the or- 
ganization of the University, and gives 
a full statement of courses and facilities 
for research offered during the current 
year, lists of officers and students, ac- 
counts of fellowships, scholarships, and 
honors offered and conferred, estimates 
of expenses, requirements for admission 
and degrees, and the regulations govern- 
ing the College and the various Schools 
of the University. Issued each Decem- 
ber. Price, 25 cents. 


Annual Reports of the President and 
the Treasurer to the Trustees: issued 
each November. 


Directory of Officers and Students: 
issued each year soon after the opening 
of the University; contains the names, 
office hours, and addresses of the officers 
and students of the University. 


General Catalogue of the Alumni: 
issued sextenially; contains the names 
and addresses of all graduates of the 
University. The current edition is that 
of 1900. Price $2.00. For sale at the 
University Press Bookstore and in the 
office of the Registrar. 


Announcements of the various Schools 
of the University are issued in the 
spring of each year and contain infor- 
mation concerning admission, expenses, 
courses of instruction to be given dur- 
ing the coming year, and requirements 
for degrees. They include: 

Announcement of Columbia College, 
for the work for men leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. 

Announcement of the School of Law, 
for the work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

Announcement of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, for the work lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Announcement of the College of 
Pharmacy, for the work leading to ap- 
propriate degrees and certificates. 


Announcement of the Schools of Ap- 
plied Science, together with the special 
announcements of the courses in Mining 
and Metallurgy, in Chemistry and in 
Chemical Engineering, and in Civil, Elec- 
trical, and Mechanical Engineering. 

Announcement of the Faculties of Po- 
litical Science, Philosophy, and Pure 
Science, for all non-professional ad- 
vanced work leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 

Announcement of Courses in the Fine 
Arts, including courses of instruction 
given in the School of Architecture, in 
the Department of Music, and in the 
Departments of Fine Arts and Music in 
Teachers College. 

Announcement of the Summer Session. 

Announcements of the Summer Courses 
in Medicine and in Surveying. 

Circular of Information as to Entrance 
Examinations. 

Circular of General Information, with 
views of the University buildings. 

Announcements of Special Courses of 
Lectures open to the Public. 


Announcement of Student Organiza- 
tions, Athletic and Other, under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of Stu- 
dent Organizations. 


Announcements of the several di- 
visions of the University are issued in 
the spring, and contain full information 
concerning the work of the coming year, 
or years, in those divisions. These cir- 
culars are devoted to Biology; Classical 
Philology; Geology, Geography, and 
Mineralogy; History, Economics, and 
Public Law; Mathematical and Physical 
Science; Modern Languages and Litera- 
tures; Physical Education; Oriental 
Languages; Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Anthropology. 

Unless otherwise stated, all the pub- 
lications above named are distributed 
without charge upon application to the 
Secretary of Columbia University. 
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Publications of Barnard College 


Announcement of Barnard College: 
contains full information concerning ad- 
mission, expenses, courses of instruc- 
tion, and requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Publications of 


Announcement of Teachers College: 
issued annually; contains full informa- 
tion concerning the organization, equip- 
ment, and work of this institution, the 
Department of Education of Columbia 
University. 

Report of the Dean: issued each No- 
vember. 

Special Circulars describing the work 
of the departments of 

Educational Psychology, History and 
Philosophy of Education, Educational 
Administration, Secondary Education, 
Elementary Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Fine Arts, Manual Train- 
ing, Music, and of other departments. 


Publications of the 


Announcement of the College of Phar- 
macy, issued annually; contains full in- 


II. THE COLUMBIA 


The Columbia University Press was 
organized with the approval of the 
Trustees of Columbia College and was 
incorporated June 8, 1893, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the publication of 
works embodying the results of original 
research. The Press is a private cor- 
poration, related directly to Columbia 
University by the provisions that its 
Trustees must always be officers of the 
University, and that the President of 
the University shall be the President of 
the Press. 

Trustees: The President of the Uni- 
versity (ex-officio), William H. Carpen- 
ter, Secretary, John B. Pine, Treasurer, 
Brander Matthews, George R. Carpen- 


III. 


Report of the Dean: issued yearly. 

These publications are distributed 
without charge upon application to the 
Secretary of Barnard College. 


Teachers College 


Also a special Announcement of Ex- 
tension Teaching. 

These may be obtained without charge 
upon application to the Secretary of 
Teachers College. 

Syllabi of Extension Courses, a list 
of which may be had by addressing the 
Director of Extension Teaching, Teach- 
ers College. 

Circular of the Horace Mann School: 
a school fully equipped with kindergar- 
ten, elementary, and secondary classes, 
maintained by Teachers College as a 
school of observation. 

This circular may be obtained with- 
out charge upon application to the Su- 
perintendent of the Horace Mann School. 


College of Pharmacy 


formation concerning the organization, 
equipment, and work of this institution. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ter, Franklin H. Giddings, T. Mitchell 
Prudden, Henry M. Howe, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Harry Thurston Peck. 

During the year ending December 31, 
1905, the Press, through The Macmillan 
Co., of New York and London, its pub- 
lishing agents, issued the following: * 

Civil War and reconstruction in Ala- 
bama, by Walter L. Fleming, in His- 
tory; Laurence Sterne in Germany, by 
Harvey Waterman Thayer; Types of 
Weltschmerz in German poetry, by 
Wilhelm Alfred Braun, in the Germanic 
Studies; numbers in Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law; CoLtuMBIA 
University QuartTerty, and Teachers 
College Record. 


PUBLICATIONS, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND SERIAL STUDIES 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY+ 


Biological Series—Founded in 1892; 
devoted to the general problems of bi- 


ology; managing editors, H. F. Osborn 
and E. B. Wilson; published for the 


* For previous issues from the Press see the University Catalogue for 1899-1900, pages 398-399 ; 
19OO-190r, PAKES 455-456; 1901-1902, PALES 439-441 ; 1902-1903, PARES 445-449 ; 1903-1904, PAFES 439-443 j 
1904-1905, pages 465-470; aud the full catalogue issued by The Macmillan Co. 


+For pu 


s of record ani information, it is the aim to publish each year a complete list of 
the numbers issued in each of these series during the preceding year. 


If no list appears under a 


given heading, it may be assumed that no numbers were issued. 
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Columbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregu- 
larly, about one volume a year; price 
per volume (from 300 to 400 pages), 
$2.00 to $3.50. 

Botanical Club, Memoirs of the Tor- 
rey.—Founded in 1889; published by the 
Club, from Columbia University; issued 
irregularly, about one volume a year; 
$3.00 per volume; prices of parts on 
application. 

Vol. XIII. Studies in Aster, II. The 
Biotian Asters. By E. S. Burcgss. 


Botany, Contributions from the De- 
partment of.—Founded in 1886; de- 
voted to short papers, in part reprints 
from other periodicals; editor, L. M. 
Underwood; published by the editor, 
from Columbia University; issued irreg- 
ularly, but usually one volume a year; 
price per volume (about 330 pages, 30 
plates), $5.00. 

No. 214. The early writers on ferns 
and their collections, I-IV. By Lucien 
M. UNDERWOOD. (1903-05.) No. 215. 
Further observations on Taxodium. By 
Rotanp M. Harper. (1905.)——wNo. 216. 
Phytogeographical explorations in the 
coastal plain of Georgia in 1903. By 
Rotanp M. Harper. (1905.) No. 
217. A summary of Charles Wright’s 
explorations in Cuba. By Lucren M. 
UNDERWOOD. (1905.) No. 218. Stim- 
ulation of Sterigmatocystis by chloroform. 
By Marion EvizasetH LatHaM. (1905.) 

No. 219:  Phytogeographical ex- 
plorations in the coastal plain of Georgia 
in 1904. By Rotanp M. Harper. (1905.) 

No. 220. The artificial induction of 
leaf formation in the Ocotillo. By 
Francis E. Ltioyp. No. 221. The 
genus Alcicornium of Gaudichaud. By 
Lucien M. UNDERWOOD. 


Botany, Memoirs of the Department 
of.—Founded in 1895; devoted to more 
extended monographs; editor, L, M. Un- 
derwood; published by the editor, from 
Columbia University; issued irregularly ; 
$6.00 per volume; list on application. 


Chemistry, Contributions from the 
Havemeyer Laboratories.—Founded in 
1898; reprints of papers recording re- 
search by officers and students in the 
School of Chemistry; managing editor, 
C. F. Chandler; published by the editor, 
from Columbia University; issued an- 
nually; each volume contains the pub- 
lications of one year beginning July 1; 
price on application. 
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Vol. VII, No. 102. The application of 
bismuth ammonium molybdate to gravi- 
metric analysis. By E.H. Mrtver and F. V. 
D. Cruser. No. 103. The determina- 
tion of ammonia in milk. By W. N. Bere 
and H. C. SHerman.—No. 104. A 
study of methods for the determination 
of formaldehyde. By Rotanp H. WIL- 
LIAMS. No. 105. The influence of at- 
mospheric oxidation upon the analytical 
constants of fatty oils. (Second paper.) 
By H. C. SuHerman and M. J. Fax. 

No. 106. The synthesis of 5-nitro-4- 
ketodihydroquinazolines from 6-nitro-2- 
eminobenzoic acid, 6-nitro-2-acetylamino- 
benzoic acid, and from the corresponding 
nitro acetylantranil. By Marston Tay- 
Lor BoGert and Victor JoHN CHAMBERS. 

Vol. VIII, No. 107. The condensation 
of succinylosuccinic acid diethyl ester 
with guanidine, a derivative of 1, 3, 5, 
7-naphtotetrazine, a new heterocycle. By 
Marston Taytor BoGert and ARTHUR 
Waytanp Dox.——No. 108. Compara- 
tive expertments upon chemical preserva- 
tives in milk. By H. C. SHerman, A. 
W. Haun and A. J. METTLER. No. 
109. Some acyl derivatives of homoan- 
thranilic nitrile, and the 7-methyl-4- 
ketodihydro-quinazolines prepared there- 
from. By Marston Taytor Bocert and 
ALFrep HoFFrMAN. No. 110. The con- 
densation of succinylosuccinic acid, 
diethyl ester with acetamidine: 2,6-di- 
methyl]-4,8-dihydroxy-9,10-dihydro-1,3,5,7- 
naphtotetrazine. By Marston Tay or 
Bocert and ArtHuR WayLanp Dox. 
——No. 111. The synthesis of 2- 
methyl-5-nitro- 4 -ketodihydroquinazolines 
from 6-natroacentanthranil and _pri- 
mary amines. By Marston Tay Lor 
Bocert and Harvey AMBROSE SEIL. 
— —No. 112. Some experiments upon 
the nitro derivatives of fluorescein. By 
Marston Taytor Bocert and RALPH 
GARRIGUE WRIGHT. No. 113. The 
synthesis of 7-nitro-2-alkyl-4-ketodihy- 
droquinazolines from 4-nitro-acetanthran- 
ilic acid, and from 4-nitroacetanthranil. 
By Marston Taytor Bocert and S. H. 
STEINER. No. 114. The combination 
of a solvent with the ions. By J. Liv- 
INGSTON R. Morcan and C. W. Kanott. 

No. 115. The constitution of 
quinine. By Benyamin L. Murray. 
No. 116. The detection, determination 
and rate of disappearance of formal- 
dehyde in milk. By R. H. Wiiitams 
and H. C. SHERMAN. 
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Classical Philology, Studies in.— 
Founded in 1902; contain results of 
original research in the classical lan- 
guages and literatures; edited by H. T. 
Peck and E. D. Perry; published for the 
Columbia University Press by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregu- 
larly; prices variable. 


Comparative Literature, Studies in. 
—Founded in 1899; contain results of 
literary research or criticism by officers 
or students of the Department of Com- 
parative Literature, or those connected 
with them in study; editors, J. B. 
Fletcher and J. E. Spingarn; published 
for the Columbia University Press by 
The Macmillan Co., New York; issued 
irregularly at varying prices. Eight vol- 
umes have already been published, and 
others are in preparation. 


Electrical Engineering, Contributions 
from the Department of.—Founded in 
1889; devoted to papers (chiefly re- 
prints) by officers and students; man- 
aging editor, F. B. Crocker; published 
by the editor, from Columbia University ; 
issued irregularly; prices on application. 


English, Studies in—Founded in 
1900; issued by authority of the Depart- 
ment of English; published for the Co- 
lumbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregularly 
at varying prices. 


Geological Department, Contributions 
from the.—Founded in 1892; include 
short contributions and longer mono- 
graphs; managing editor, J. F. Kemp; 
published (partly original, partly re- 
prints) by the editor, from Columbia 
University ; issued irregularly; prices on 
application. 

Vol. VIII (Quarto), No. 59. (a) Die 
Lagerstatten titanhaltigen Eisenerzes im 
Laramie Range, Wyoming, Ver. Staaten. 
By James F. Kemp. (6) Physical char- 
acters and history of some New York 
formations. By A. W. Grasau. 
Volume XII, No. 101. (a) Geology 
of the San Pedro District, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. By Grorce I. Fintay. 
(b) On the classification of sedimentary 
rocks. By Amapeus W. GrasBau. 
No. 102. Upper Siluric and Lower De- 
vonic faunas of Trilobite Mountain, 
Orange County, N. Y. By Hervey 
Woopsurn SHIMER.——No. 103. (a) 
Geological notes on the vicinity of Banff, 


Alberta. By I. H. Ocirviz. (b) The 
effect of superficial debris on the ad- 
vance and retreat of some Canadian 
glaciers. By I. H. Ocirvie. (c) Lami- 
nated interglacial clays of Grantsburg, 
Wis. By Cuarves P. Berkey. No. 
104. (a) Preliminary report of the ser- 
pentine belt of Lamoille and Orleans 
counties, Vermont. By V. F. Marsters. 
(b) The comparative accuracy of the 
methods for determining the percent- 
ages of the several components of an 
igneous rock. By Ira A. WILLIAMs. 
No. 105. (a) Copper Mountain, British 
Columbia. By Jures Catuerinet. (b) 
Economic geology of the Pembina region 
of North Dakota. By Cuaries P. 
BERKEY. No. 106. (a) Notes on the 
Siluric or Ontaric section of eastern 
New York. By C. A. HarrnaGer. (6) 
Recent journeys among localities noted 
for the discovery of remains of pre- 
historic man. By J. Howarp WItson. 
No. 107. (a) The copper deposits 
at San Jose, Tamaulipas, Mexico. By 
James F. Kemp. (6b) Platinum and 
palladium in certain copper ores. By 
Tuomas T. Reap. (c) Secondary en- 
richment in ore-deposits of copper. By 
James F. Kemp. (d) Effect of various 
hone-stones on edges of steel tools. By 
Avtexis A. JULIEN. No. 108. (a) 
Geological book-keeping. By James F. 
Kemp. (b) The American law relating 
to minerals. By Cuartes H. SHAMEL. 
No. 109. (a) The petrography of 
the amphibolite, serpentine, and associ- 
ated asbestos deposits of Belvidere Moun- 
tain, Vermont. By V. F. Marsters. 
(b) The phase rule and conceptions of 
igneous magmas—Their bearing on ore- 
deposition. By Tuomas T. Reap. (c) 
Analcite-trachyte tuffs and breccias from 
South West Alberta, Canada. By C. W. 
Knicut. (d) The Mojane mining dis- 
trict of California. By Cuartes E. W. 
BATESON. No. 110. (a) The Atlantic 
Highlands section of the New Jersey 
cretacie. By Joun K. Pratner. (b) 
Glauconite. By Joun K. Pratuer. (c) 
A new lower tertiary fauna from Chap- 
paquiddick Island, Martha’s Vineyard. 
By Tuomas C. Brown. 


Germanic Studies.—Founded in 1899; 
contain results of original research in 
Germanic languages and literatures; edi- 
tors, W. H. Carpenter and Calvin 
Thomas; published for the Columbia 
University Press by The Macmillan Co., 
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New York; 
variable. 

Vol. II, No. 1. Laurence 
Germany. By Harvey WATERMAN 
THAYER. No. 2. Types of Welt- 
schmerz in German poetry. By Wi1- 
HELM ALFRED Braun. 


History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Studies in—Founded in 1891; contain 
results of original research by students 
in the School of Political Science; man- 
aging editor, E. R. A. Seligman; pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co., New York; 
one volume or more issued yearly; price 
per volume, $3.00 to $4.50. 

Vol. XXII. The historical develop- 
ment of the Poor Law of Connecticut. 
By Epwarp W. Capen. Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1. The economics of land tenure 
in Georgia. By Enocm Marvin Banks. 

No. 2. Mistake in contract. By 
Epwin C. McKeac. No. 3. Combina- 
tion in the mining industry. By Henry 
Raymonp Mussey. No. 4. The Eng- 
lish craft gilds and the Government. By 
STELLA KRAMER. Vol. XXIV, No. 1. 
The place of magic in the intellectual 
history of Europe. By Lynn TuHorn- 
DIKE. No. 2. The ecclesiastical edicts 
of the Theodosian code. By WILLIAM 
K. Boyp. No. 3. The international 
position of Japan as a great power. By 
Se1y1 G. HisxHpa. 


issued irregularly; prices 


Sterne in 


Indo-Iranian Series.—Founded in 
1900; contains works published by officers 
and students in the Department of Indo- 
Iranian Languages, or by others asso- 
ciated with them in study; editor, A. V. 
Williams Jackson; published for the Co- 
lumbia University Press by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York; issued irregularly 
at varying prices. 

Library Bulletins—Founded in 1897 
as Publications; show the resources of 
the Library on various subjects; editor, 
C. Alex. Nelson; published by the Li- 
brary, from Columbia University; issued 
irregularly. . 

Mineralogy, Contributions from the 
Department of.—Founded in 1892; con- 
tain articles and text-books by officers 
and students; managing editor, A. J. 
Moses; published by the editor, from 
Columbia University; issued irregularly 
(often in reprints); prices on applica- 
tion. 

Vol. X, No. 10. The crystallization 
of luzonite and other crystallographic 
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studies. By A. J. Moses. 
Minerals in rock sections. 
tion. By L. McI. Luguer. 


Observatory, Contributions from the. 
—Founded in 1892; contain astronom- 
ical researches ; managing editor, Harold 
Jacoby; published by the Department of 
Astronomy, Columbia University; issued 
irregularly ; prices on application. 

No. 22. Researches as to the identity 
of the Periodic Comet of 1889—1896- 
1903 (Brooks) with the Periodic Comet 
of 1770 (Lexell). By Cuartes Lane 
Poor. (82 p.) No. 23. Tables for 
the reduction of astronomical photo- 
graphs. By Harotp Jacosy. (24 p.) 


Oriental Studies.—Founded in 1902; 
record results of original research in the 
Oriental languages and literatures ; edited 
by Richard J. H. Gottheil; published for 
The Columbia University Press by The 
Macmillan Co., New York; issued ir- 
regularly at varying prices. 


Pathology, Studies from the Depart- 
ment of.—Founded in 1890; record re- 
sults of research in the department; 
managing editor, T. M. Prudden; on 
sale by J. T. Dougherty, New York; is- 
sued irregularly; price per volume 
(about 175 pp.), $1.00. 


Philosophy, Psychology, and Educa- 
tion, Contributions to.—Founded in 
1894; original studies by officers and 
students of this division; edited by a 
committee representing the departments 
interested; published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York; issued irregularly; per 
number, average, 75¢.; per volume 
(about 450 pages), average, $3.00. 


Physiological Chemistry—* Biochem- 
ical Researches”: Collected reprints of 
publications from the Laboratory of.— 
Founded in 1899; record results of re- 
search in the department; managing 
editor and publisher, William J. Gies; 
issued irregularly in bound volumes of 
700-800 pages; price, per volume, $5.00. 


Romance Philology and Literature, 
Studies in—Founded in 1900; edited by 
Adolphe Cohn and H. A. Todd; pub- 
lished for the Columbia University Press 
by The Macmillan Co., New York; is- 
sued irregularly at varying prices. 

No. 7. The versification of the 
cuaderna via as found in Berceo’s Vida 
de Santo Domingo de Silos. By Joun 
Driscott Fitz-GEerap. 


Vol. XII. 
Revised edi- 
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Series ANNOUNCED 


Physiology, Studies from the De- 
partment of.—Founded in 1900; contain 
reprints of articles published by officers 


and students of the department; edited 
by J. G. Curtis and F. S. Lee. (Three 
volumes in preparation.) 


IV. JOURNALS 


IsSUED UNDER THE EpiTorIAL DirecTION OF OFFICERS OF CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Bookman.—Founded in 1895; devoted 
to the criticism of American and foreign 
literature in all its forms; containing 
articles, book reviews, correspondence, 
and editorial comment upon current 
events ; edited by Harry Thurston Peck; 
New York; Dodd, Mead, & Co.; 
monthly (136 pp.), 20c.; per year, $2.00. 


Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club.—Founded in 1870; devoted to sci- 
entific botany in its widest sense; editor, 
J. H. Barnhart; published by the editor, 
from the New York Botanical Garden; 
monthly, 30c.; per year (about 650 pp., 
with 40 plates), $3.00. 


Charities—Founded in 1897; devoted 
to local and _ general philanthropy; 
editor, Edward T. Devine; New York: 
Charity Organization Society; weekly, 
5c.; monthly, 10c.; per year (about 600 
pages), $2.00. 


Columbia University Quarterly.— 
Continuing, since 1898, the Bulletin, 
founded in 1890; publishes articles on 
the history, the current activities, and 
the policy of Columbia, for the informa- 
tion of officers, alumni, and friends of 
the University; edited by a committee 
(managing editor, for 1906, R. Tombo, 
Jr.; for 1905, J. H. Robinson) ; published 
for the Columbia University Press by 
the New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; quarterly (125 pages), with occa- 
sional supplements, 30c.; per year, $1.00. 


Educational Review.—Founded in 
1891 ; devoted to the study of education 
in all its forms; containing articles, dis- 
cussions, book reviews, foreign  cor- 
respondence, and editorial review of cur- 
rent events; edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; New York: Educational Re- 
view Publishing Co.; monthly, except 
July and August (108 pp.); per year, 
$3.00; foreign, $3.50. 

Journal of Geography.—Devoted to 


the interests of teachers of geography 
in elementary, secondary, and normal 


schools; edited by Richard E. Dodge; 
published by the Journal of Geography, 
Teachers College, New York; monthly, 
except July and August (48 pp.), 20c.; 
per year, $1.50. 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease.—Founded in 1872; devoted to the 
study of diseases of the nervous system ; 
managing editor, S. E. Jelliffe; advisory 
board of editors includes M. A. Starr 
and F. Peterson; New York: Alliance 
Press Co.; monthly (80 pp.), soc.; per 
year, $5.00. 


Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Methods.—Founded in 
1904; devoted to short articles, prelimi- 
nary reports, discussions, abstracts, and 
reviews in the field of scientific phi- 
losophy and psychology; edited by Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge; New York: 
The Science Press; bi-weekly (28 pp.), 
15c.; per year, $3.00. 


Medical News.—Founded in 1843; a 
weekly journal devoted to advances in 
medicine and surgery; editor, S. E. 
Jelliffe; New York: Lea Brothers & 
Co.; weekly (48 pp.), 1oc.; per year, 
$4.00. 


Nature-Study Review.—Founded in 
1904; devoted to the study of elementary 
nature study in all its forms; editor, 
Maurice A. Bigelow; J. F. Woodhull on 
editorial committee; published for the 
editor by the New Era Printing Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; bi-monthly, 20c.; per 
year, $1.00. 


Plant World.—Founded in 1897; or- 
gan of the Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety of America; an illustrated monthly 
of plant life; editor, F. E. Lloyd; Wash- 
ington, The Plant World Company; 
monthly (28 pp.); per year, $1.50. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Founded 
in 1886; devoted to the study of politics, 
economics, and public law; publishes 
annually about 25 leading articles, es- 
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pecially on questions of current interest, 
and about 130 reviews, and gives a 
condensed general record of political 
events ; edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science (managing editor, Munroe 
Smith); Boston and New York; Ginn 
& Co.; quarterly (about 190 pp.), 75¢.; 
per year, $3.00. 


Popular Science Monthly.—Founded 
in 1872; devoted to the diffusion of sci- 
ence; edited by J. McK. Cattell; New 
York: The Science Press; monthly (96 
pp.), 30¢.; per year, $3.00. 


School of Mines Quarterly.—Founded 
in 1879; official organ of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Schools of Science of 
Columbia University; devoted to the 
publication of original papers on engi- 
neering, metallurgy, chemistry, archi- 








American Anthropologist.—Founded 
in 1888; contains original contributions 
and reviews on anthropology; edited 
by a board, including Franz Boas; New 
York; The Science Press; quarterly, 
$1.25; per year (about 800 pp.), $4.00. 


American Historical Review.—Found- 
ed in 1896; devoted to the interests of 
historical study in the United States, it 
publishes reviews of important works, 
results of original research, documents 
for the use of investigators, and news 
of the work of European scholars; six 
editors, including W. M. Sloane; New 
York: The Macmillan Co.; quarterly; 
per copy, $1.00; per year, $4.00. 


American Journal of Anatomy.— 
Founded in 1901; edited by a board in- 
cluding G. S. Huntington; published in 
Baltimore; quarterly; per year, $5.00. 


American Journal of Archxology.— 
Founded in 1885; official journal of the 
Archeological Institute of America, pub- 
lishing papers of the Institute and of the 
Schools at Athens, in Rome, and in 
Palestine, and annual reports of these 
bodies, and issuing special bulletins; 
honorary editors include J. R. Wheeler; 
business manager is C. H. Young; New 
York: The Macmillan Co.; quarterly, 
$1.50; per year, $5.00. 


American Journal of Physiology.— 
Founded in 1898; edited for the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society ; contains origi- 
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tecture, mineralogy, and geology; man- 
aging editor, R. E. Mayer; published 
by the editors; per year, $2.00. 


Teachers College Record.—Founded in 
1899; devoted to the practical prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and the professional training of 
teachers; edited by J. E. Russell; pub- 
lished for the Columbia University 
Press by The Macmillan Co., New York; 
bi-monthly, except July (about 80 pp.), 
goc.; per year, $1.00. 


Torreva.—Founded in 1901; a 
montb’y journal of botanical notes and 
news; devoted to shorter articles than 
appear in the Bulletin, together with 
book reviews ; editor, Marshall A. Howe; 
published by the Torrey Botanical Club; 
monthly, 15c.; per year, 1.00. 
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nal contributions on purely physiological 
subjects; seven editors, including F. S. 
Lee; Boston: Ginn & Co.; monthly; per 
volume (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


Biochemisches Centralblatt.—Found- 
ed in 1902; devoted to the combined in- 
terests of chemistry and medicine; sub- 
editors include R. Burton-Opitz; New 
York: G. E. Stechert; bi-monthly; per 
year, $7.00. 


Biological Bulletin.—Founded in 1899 ; 
contains short original contributions; 
seven editors, including E. B. Wilson. 


Biophysikalisches Centralblatt.— 
Founded in 1905; devoted to biology, 
physiology, and pathology; sub-editors 
include R. Burton-Opitz; Leipzig: Ge- 
briider Borntraeger; semi-monthly; per 
year, 30 marks. 


Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society—Founded in 1891; a 
historical and critical review of mathe- 
matical science, containing also lists of 
new publications, notes on current events 
in the mathematical world, and many 
short original articles; editors, F. N. 
Cole, D. E. Smith, and others; New 
York: The Macmillan Co.; monthly, ex- 
cept July and August; per year (about 
500 pp.), $5.00. 

German-American Annals.—Founded 


in 1897 as Americana Germanica; de- 
voted to the comparative study of the 
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historical, literary, linguistic, educational, 
and commercial relations of Germany 
and America; contain original re- 
searches, critical articles, and reviews; 
contributing editors include W. H. Car- 
penter and Calvin Thomas. Philadel- 
phia: German American Historical So- 
ciety; monthly (about 64 pp.), a5c.; per 
year, $3.00. 


Goethe Jahrbuch.—Founded in 1880; 
edited by Ludwig Geiger; English 
American bibliography compiled by R. 
Tombo, Jr.; Frankfurt a/M.; yearly 
(about 430 pp.), 10 marks. 


Internationales Centralblatt fiir La- 
ryngologie, Rhinologie und verwandte 
Wissenschaften.—Founded in 1884; 
edited by Sir Felix Semon; American 
editor, G. M. Lefferts; Berlin: A. Hirsch- 
wald; monthly; per year, 15 marks 
(about 700 pp.). 


Journal of the American Chemical 
Society.—Founded in 1878; official 
journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; devoted to the publication of 
articles upon recent chemical investi- 
gations and similar topics. The board 
of reviewers of American chemical re- 
search includes M. T. Bogert; Easton 
Pa.: The Chemical Publishing Co.; 
monthly, soc.; per year (about 2000 pp.), 
$6.00. 


Journal of Comparative Neurology 
and Psychology.—Founded in 1891; de- 
voted to the comparative study of the 
nervous system; includes original com- 
positions, reviews, and notices; associate 
editors include O. S. Strong, with collab- 
oration of H. E. Crampton, F. S. Lee, 
T. H. Morgan, E. L. Thorndike, and 
others; published at Granville, Ohio; 
bi-monthly; per year, $4.00. 


The Journal of Experimental Zo- 
ology.—Founded in 1904; contains 
original contributions on experimental zo- 
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ology, morphology, and physiology; 
eleven editors, including E. B. Wilson 
and T. H. Morgan; Baltimore: The 
Journal of Experimental Zoology; quar- 
terly; per year, $5.00. 


Journal of Morphology.—Founded in 
1887; contains original contributions on 
purely morphological subjects; seven 
editors, including E. B. Wilson; Boston: 
Ginn & Co.; quarterly; per year, $9.00. 


Medical Review of Reviews.—Founded 
in 1895; editor, Daniel Lewis; associate 
editor, A. C. Prentice; New York: Re- 
view of Reviews Co. (incorporated) ; 
monthly (64 pp.); per year, $1.00. 


Modern Philology.—Founded in 1903; 
a journal devoted to research in mod- 
ern languages and literature; advisory 
board includes Calvin Thomas; pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press; quarterly; per year, $3.00. 


Physikalisch-chemisches Centralblatt. 
—Founded in 1903; devoted to abstracts 
of current articles of physical chemical 
interest. Editor for America, T. Liv- 
ingston R. Morgan; Gebriider Born- 
traeger, Leipzig; twice a month; per 
year, 30 marks (about 800 pp.). 


Science.—Founded in 1883; devoted 
to the advancement of science; edited 
by J. McK. Cattell, with an editorial 
committee, including N. L. Britton, H. 
F. Osborn, and others; New York: The 
Macmillan Co.; weekly, 15c.; per year 
(about 2000 pp.), $5.00. 


Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society.—Founded in 1900; a 
journal devoted primarily to research in 
pure and applied mathematics; the of- 
ficial organ of the Society for the pub- 
lication of important papers read before 
it; three editors, including T. S. Fiske; 
New York: The Macmillan Co.; quar- 
terly; per year (about 500 pp.), $5.00. 


V. STUDENT PUBLICATIONS AT COLUMBIA 


The Barnard Bulletin—Founded in 
1901; a four-page sheet, issued weekly, 
containing Barnard College news; per 
copy, 5¢.; per year, $1.50. 


The Columbia Jester.—Founded in 
1901; an illustrated comic paper, edited 
by a board of students; published twice 
a month during the college year; aver- 
ages ten pages of reading matter and 


illustrations and a cartoon cover; per 
copy, 15¢c.; per year, $1.50 (by mail, 
$2.00). 


The Columbia Law Review.—Found- 
ed in 1901; devoted to the publication 
of legal articles and book reviews by 
writers of recognized authority, and com- 
ment upon recent cases by the editors; 
conducted by a board of editors, averag- 
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ing sixteen in number; monthly, No- 
vember to June (70 pp.); per copy, 
30c.; per year, $2.00. 


The Columbia Monthly.—Founded in 
1903; by the combination of the Co- 
lumbia Literary Monthly, founded in 
1893, and Morningside, founded in 1896; 
an illustrated magazine, devoted both to 
articles on Columbia University, of his- 
torical and of immediate interest, and 
to stories, verse, essays, editorials, and 
book reviews; edited by a board, con- 
sisting of college undergraduates and a 
Barnard representative; monthly, No- 
vember to June, per year, $1.00. 


The Columbian.—The annual; a 
bound illustrated volume, containing sta- 
tistics of athletics, fraternity member- 
ship, class achievements, and other valu- 
able information concerning student life 
in the University for the year just past; 
published the week before Christmas by 
a board of editors from the junior class. 
The seventeenth volume was published 
by the class of 1907, at $2.00. 


The Columbia Spectator.—Founded in 
1877; published daily, except Sunday, 
during the college year; edited by a 
managing board of five, assisted by a 
board of six editors and from twelve to 
twenty-five associate editors; per copy, 
3c.; per year, $4.00. 
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The English Graduate Record.— 
Founded in 1905; to chronicle important 
facts in the life and work of graduate stu- 
dents of English in the University after 
leaving ; conducted by a board of three 
editors with G. R. Carpenter as advisory 
editor; single numbers, 15c.; double 
numbers, 25c.; per year, $1.00. 


The Mortarboard.—Founded in 1897; 
an annual corresponding to the Co- 
lumbian, but more literary in character, 
including, besides the history of the 
junior class, poems, stories, and sketches, 
and other reading matter ; published early 
in the second term by a board of about 
eight, elected from the junior class of 
Barnard College; price, $1.00. 


The Senior Class-Book.—A book pri- 
vately printed by the senior class of Co- 
lumbia College, through an_ editorial 
board, and distributed on class-day. Re- 
vived by the class of 1899 and continued 
by the succeeding classes, including pic- 
tures and autobiographies of the mem- 
bers, letters from the faculty, and the 
class-day speeches. 


The Teachers College Bulletin.— 
Founded in 1901; a four-page sheet; 
issued weekly, containing Teachers Col- 
lege news; per copy, 5¢.; per year, $1.00 
(by mail, $1.50). 


VI. PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 


Administration 


Butier, President Nicholas Murray. 
Editor, Educational Review, Vols. 29 
and 30, 540 pp. each.——Address at an- 
nual meeting of N. Y. Charity Organi- 
zation Soc., 17 Ja, 1905; Special train- 
ing for social work. Charities, 28 Ja; 
13: 401-3. Address at the Installa- 
tion of President Alderman at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 13 Ap. Published 
by the University of Virginia in Record 
of University of Virginia, 32-4; also 
in Alumni Bull., n. s.; 5: 54-6. Com- 
memorative oration. CotumBIA UNIV. 
QuarTerRty, Ja; 7: 107-24. Address 
at 1soth anniversary dinner. Same, Ja; 
7: 133-5- Commencement address. 
Same, S; 7: 426-8. Address at the 
Alumni luncheon. Same, S; 7: 443-8. 

Education and the democracy. 


The Schoolmaster, 29 Je; 68: 245-6.—— 
Address of welcome to the students at 
Columbia University. School Rev., N; 
13: 735-6. Menace to our integrity 
as a people. World’s Work, N; 11: 6817. 
——Annual report of the President of 
Columbia University, 1905. 10+ 315 p. 
Kepret, F. P. The habit of respon- 
sibility. Columbia Monthly, Ja; 2: 61-5. 
Translation of C. Eulart’s Modern 
French architecture. Proc. Int. Cong. of 
Arts and Science-———Dinner to Profes- 
sor Woodward. Cotumspia Univ. Quar- 
TERLY, Je; 7: 296-303.——Editorial and 
other notes in the Same, 7.——Editor, 
Proc. of sixth annual conference of As- 
soc. of Amer. Univ., 24 Ja; 1905. 
Meyers, R. A. Student aid at Colum- 
bia. Corumspra Univ. QuarTerRty, 8: 
27-37. 
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Twornpvike, Dr. E. L. The place of 
magic in the intellectual history of Eu- 
rope. The Macmillan Co. 110 p. 


Anatomy 


Huntincton, Prof. G. S. Churchill 
Carmalt, M.D. CotumpBia Univ. Quar- 
TERLY, Mr; 7: 188-90. 

Fioyp, Dr. R. Erysipelas with an 
excessive production of fibrin. Med. 
Rec., 22 Ap; 67: 615-7. 

Spitzxa, Dr. E. A. The development 
of man’s great brain. The Connecticut 
Magazine, Ap-Je; 20: 319, 335. Re- 
view of Otto C. Lovén’s The brain of 
the histologist and physiologist. Science, 
n. S., 30 Je; 2%: 994. 


Anthropology 


Boas, Prof. F. The Jesup North Pa- 
cific expedition. Trans. Int. Cong. of 
Americanists, 13: 91-100——The myth- 
ologies of the Indians. Jnt. Quart., Je; 
Ir: 327-42. Same, O; 12: 157-173. 
The horizontal plane of the skull and 
the general problem of the comparison 
of variable forms. Science, n. s.; 21; 
862-3. Kwakiutl texts. Pub. of the 
Jesup N. Pac. Exp., 3; part 3: 403-532. 

The negro and the demands of mod- 
ern life. Charities, 7 O; 15: 85-8. 
Some traits of primitive culture. Journ. 
Amer. Folklore, 17: 243-54. Editor 
Publications of the Jesup Expedition. 
Leyden. E. J. Brill. 

Farranp, Prof. L. First annual meet- 
ing of the National Association for the 
study and prevention of tuberculosis. 
Charities, 3 Je; 14: 801-6. 

Wisster, Dr. C. Symbolism in the 
decorative art of the Sioux. IJnt. Cong. 
of Americanists, 1902: 339-45. Com- 
parative measurement of the hard palate 
in normal and feeble-minded individuals 
(with Dr. Walter Channing). Amer. 
Journ. of Insanity, Ap- The spear- 
man correlation formula. Science, n. s., 
8 S; 22: 309-11. Review of Thorn- 
dike’s Introduction to the theory of 
mental and social movements. Amer. 
Anthropologist, Ja-Mr; n. s. 7: 118-20. 

Laurer, Dr. B. Chinesische Alter- 
timer in der rémischen Epoche der 
Rheinlande. Globus, 20 Jl; 88: 45-09. 
Ill. Anneaux mnasaux en Chine. 
T’oung-pao, series 1, 6: 321-3. Zum 
Bildnis des Pilgers Hsiian Tsang. Glo- 
bus, 26 O:; 88: 257-8. Ein angeb- 
liches chinesisches Christusbild aus der 
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T’ang-Zeit. Same, 9 N; 88: 281-3. IIl. 
Additional note. Same, 23 N; 88: 
308. 

Banperier, A. F. A. Truth about 
Inca civilization. Harper's, Mr; 110: 
632-40. 

Architecture 


Hamuin, Prof. A. D. F. The modern 
architectural problem. The Craftsman, 
Je; 8: 325-35. Architecture. Forum, 
Jl; 37: 55-68. 

SHERMAN, Prof. F. D. Southern 
flight ‘poems’ (with Clinton Scollard). 
G. W. Browning, Clinton, N. Y. 59+ 1 
p- Longings; poem. Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ag; 32: It. Twilight 
troubadour; poem. Same, N; 32: 41. 

Thrush singing; poem. Harper's, 
S; see: 594. 
Astronomy 


Jacosy, Prof. H. Use of the method 
of least squares to decide between con- 
flicting hypotheses. Science, n. s., 17 
Mr; 21: 420-2. Tables for the re- 
duction of astronomical photographs. 
Same, 422-3. 

Poor, Prof. C. L. The figure of the 
sun. The Astrophysical Journal, 22: 
103-14, 305-17. 

Botany 


Unperwoop, Prof. L. M. A glimpse at 
early botanical literature. Plant World, 
F; 8: 25-9. The early writers on 
ferns and their collections. Torreya, 
Mr; 5: 37-41. A summary of 
Charles Wright’s explorations in Cuba. 
Bull. Torrey Club, My ; 32: 291-300.—— 
A much named fern. Torreya, My; 5: 
87-9. Botrychium ssilaifolium Pres. 
Same, Je; 5: 106-7. Report of the 
scientific directors of the New York 
Botanical Garden. Bull. N. Y. Bot. 
Garden, 4: 92-4. The genus Alcicor- 
nium of Gaudichaud. Bull. Torrey Club, 
N; 32: 587-06. Review of Christen- 
sen’s Index filicum. Torreya, D; 5: 
217-9. 

Britton, Em. Prof. N. L. Report on 
exploration of the Bahamas. Jour. N. 
Y. Bot. Garden, 5: 201-209. f. 36-9. 
Rynchospora Pringlei Greenman. Tor- 
reya, N 1904; 4: 170- On Pisonia ob- 
tusata and its allies. Buil. Torrey Club, 
N; 31: 611-5. Manual of the flora of 
the Northern States and Canada. 2d ed. 
Henry Holt & Co. 24+4 1112 p. 
Carex Underwoodi sp. nov. Torreya, 19 
ee a ae Contributions to the 
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flora of the Bahama Islands—I. Bull. N. 
Y. Bot. Gard., 7 F; 3: 441-53; II. Same, 
24 Au; 4: 115-27. Galactia Curtissii 
sp. nov. Torreya, 28 F; 5: 33, 34 
Jacquinia Curtissii sp. nov. Same, 22 
Mr; 5: 44. Report of the secretary 
and director-in-chief for the year 1904. 
Bull. N. Y. Bot. Gard., 8 My; 4: 1-17. 
Explorations in the Bahamas. 




















Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard., My; 6: 78-85. 
f. 17-21. Report on a trip to Europe. 
Same, Au; 6: 123-9, Nomenclature 
at the Vienna international botanical 
congress. Science, n. s., 18 Au; 22: 
217-19. A lost species of Begonia ap- 





parently rediscovered. Jour. N. Y. Bot. 
Gard., S; 6: 146-8. f. 33. Bermuda 
in September. Same, O; 6: 153-8. pl. 

















29, 30. Cunoniaceae. North Ameri- 
can Flora, 18 D; 22: 179, 180. 

Iteaceae. Same, 22: 181.——Hamameli- 
daceae. Same, 22: 185-187. Cras- 
sulaceae. Same, 22 My; 22: 7-74 (with 
J. N. Rose). The Cuban Columneas. 


Torreya, D; 5: 215. 

Ricuarps, Dr. H. M. Review of Jost’s 
Vorlesungen iiber Pflanzenphysiologie. 
Science, n. s.. 10 Mr; 21: 387-8. 
Review of De Vries’s Species and varie- 
ties, their origin by mutation. Journ. 
of Phil., Psych. and Sci. Methods, Ag; 
2: 438-41. Review of same. Amer. 
Nat., O; 39: 747-51. Also numerous 
reviews in American Naturalist and 
Botan. Centralblatt as associate editor. 

Carpvirr, I. D. Development of 
sporangium in Botrychium. Bot. Gazette, 
My; 39: 340-7. A tropical water 
plant. Plant World, F; 8: 37-9. 
Review of The first book of farming. 
Same, Jl; 8: 186-7. 

Watterson, Ada. An unusual Be- 
gonia. Plant World, Ja; 8: 12-13. 

LatHamM, M. E. Stimulation of Sterig- 
matocystis by chloroform. Bull. Torrey 
Club, Jl; 32: 337-51. 

















Chemistry 


Miter, Prof. E. H. The application 
of bismuth ammonium molybdate to 
gravimetric analysis (with F. V. D. 
Cruser). Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc.; 27: 
116-21, The new course for chemical 
engineers at Columbia University. 
School of Mines Quart., Ap; 26: 267-71. 
Also in Chem. Engineer, 1: 400-4; Co- 
LUMBIA UNIV. QUARTERLY, Je; 7: 279-83, 
and in other journals——Review of 
Lodge’s Notes on assaying and metal- 
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lurgical laboratory experiments. School 
of Mines Quart., Ja; 26: 198-9. Also 
Amer. Chem. Journ., 33: 606-7 Re- 





view of Clennell’s Chemistry of cyanide 
solutions resulting from the treatment of 


ores. Same, Ja; 26: 199-200. 
Bocert, Prof. M. T. Review of 
American chemical research. Journ. 


Amer. Chem. Soc., Ja, 27: R. 24-35; F, 
R. 89-95; Mr, R. 132-50; Ap, R. 220-5; 
My, R. 266-72; Je, R. 340-3; Jl, R. 402- 
14; Ag, R. 470-9; S, R. 510-16; O, R. 
562-5; D, R. 659-65. Review of 
Lassar-Cohn’s Application of some gen- 
eral reactions to investigations in or- 
ganic chemistry (translation by J. Bishop 
Tingle). Same, Ja; 27: 83-4. Re- 
view of Schreiner’s The sesquiterpenes. 
Same, My; 27: 638-9. A card index 
stock list for use in university depart- 
ments of organic chemistry. Science, n. 
s. My; 21: 750-2. The synthesis of 
5-nitro-4-ketodihydroquinazolines from 6- 
nitro-2-aminobenzoic acid,  6-nitro-2- 
acetylaminobenzoic acid, and from the 
corresponding nitro acetylanthranil 
(with V. J. Chambers). Journ. Amer. 
Chem, Soc., Je; 27: 649-58. Review 
of Raphael Meldola’s The chemical syn- 
thesis of vital products, and the inter- 
relations between organic compounds. 
Same, Je; 27: 793-5. The condensa- 
tion of succinylosuccinic acid diethyl 
ester with guanidine. A derivative of 
I, 3, 5, 7-naphtotetrazine, a new hetero- 
cycle (with A. W. Dox). Same, S; 27: 
1127-40. Some acyl derivatives of 
homoanthranilic nitrile, and the 7-methyl- 
4-ketodihydroquinazolines prepared there- 
from (with A. Hoffman). Same, O; 
27: 1293-1301. The condensation of 
succinylosuccinic acid diethyl ester with 
acetamidine: 2, 6-dimethyl-4, 8-dihy- 
droxy-1, 3, 5, 7-naphtotetrazine (with A. 
W. Dox). Same, O; 27: 1302-5. 
The synthesis of 2-methyl-5-nitro-4- 
ketodihydroquinazolines from  6-nitro- 
acetanthranil and primary amines (with 
H. A. Seil). Same, O; 27: 1305-10. 
Some experiments on the nitro deriva- 
tives of fluorescein (with R. G. Wright). 
Same, O; 27: 1310-16.——The synthesis 
of 7-nitro-2-alkyl-4-ketodihydroquinazo- 
lines from 4-nitro acetanthranilic acid, 
and from 4-nitro acetanthranil (with S. 
H. Steiner). Same, O; 27: 1327-31. 
Notes from organic laboratory. 
School of Mines Quart., N; 27: 78-80. 
5-Brom-2-aminobenzoic acid ard 
some of its derivatives (with W. F. 
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Hand). Journ. 
27: 1476-84. 

Morcan, Prof. J. L. R. The elements 
of physical chemistry, 3d edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. John Wiley & Sons, 
12+ 510 p. Physical chemistry for 
electrical engineers. John Wiley & 
Sons. 8 + 230 p. Review of J. C. 
Ohlsen’s Textbook of quantitative chem- 
ical analysis by gravimetric, electrolytic, 
volumetric and gasometric methods. 
Physikal.-chemisches Centralblatt,2: 224. 

Review of High temperature meas- 
urements, by Le Chatelier and Boudou- 
ard; translated by Burgess. 2d ed. 
Same, 2: 256. Review of Ostwald’s 
Conversations on chemistry: First steps 
in chemistry, translated by E. C. Ram- 
say, part I: General chemistry. Same, 
2: 256. Also numerous abstracts of 
papers in Physikalisch-chemisches Cen- 
tralblatt, 2. 

SuerMan, Prof. H. C. Methods of or- 
ganic analysis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 12 + 245 p. The determination 
of ammonia in milk (with W. N. Berg), 
Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., F; 27: 124-36. 

The influence of atmospheric oxida- 
tion upon the analytical constants of 
fatty oils, second paper (with M. J. 
Falk). Same, My; 27: 605-8.——Com- 
parative experiments upon chemical pre- 
servatives in milk (with A. W. Hahn and 
A. J. Mettler). Same, S; 27: 1060-8. 
—The detection, determination and 
rate of disappearance of formaldehyde in 
milk (with R. H. Williams). Same, 
D; 27: 1497-1503. Notes on organic 
analysis. School of Mines Quart., Ja, 
Ap, Jl; 26: 130-83, 201-66, 346-416. 

Reimer, Dr. Marie. The reaction be- 
tween unsaturated compounds and or- 
ganic magnesium compounds. Reactions 
with a-cyancinnamic acid (with E. P. 
Kohler). Amer. Chem. Journ., Ap; 33: 
333-56. 

Cuamsers, Dr. V. J. The synthesis 
of 5-nitro-4-ketodihydroquinazolines from 
6-nitro-2 aminobenzoic acid, 6-nitro-2- 
acetylaminobenzoic acid and from the 
corresponding nitro acetylanthranil 
(with M. T. Bogert). Journ. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Je; 27: 649-58. Review 
of Textbook of organic chemistry, by 
Leffman & LaWall. School of Mines 
Quart., Jl; 26: 428. 

Cruser, F. V. D. The application of 
bismuth ammonium molybdate to gravi- 
metric analysis (with E. H. Miller). 
Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., F ; 27: 116-21. 


Am. Chem. Soc., D; 
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Metter, A. J. Comparative experi- 
ments upon chemical preservation in 
milk (with H. C. Sherman and A. W. 
Hahn). Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., S; 
27: 1060-8, 


Comparative Literature 


Fietcuer, Prof. J. B. Newman and 
Carlyle; an unrecognized affinity. Af- 
lantic, My; 95: 669-79. Spenser the 
cosmopolitan poet. English Graduate 
Record, S-O; 1: 65-81. 

SprinGarn, Prof. J. E. La critica let- 
teraria nel Rinascimento. Traduzione 
italiana del Dr. Antonio Fusco, con ag- 
giunte e correzzioni dell’ autore e pre- 
fazione di B. Croce. Bari; Laterza. 

The sources of Jonson’s Discoveries, 
Modern Philology, Ap; 2: 451-60. 


Dermatology 


Jackson, Dr. G. T. The ready refer- 
ence handbook of diseases of the skin. 
Fifth edition. Lea Brothers & Co. 676 
p- Some cases of diseased nails. 
Journ. of Cutaneous Diseases, Ap; 23: 
153-7. Acne and its treatment. Med. 
Record, 18 Mr; 67: 408-10. A note 
on the treatment of ichthyosis. Journ. 
of Cutaneous Diseases, D; 23: 522-4. 

Review of Sabouraud’s Manuel ele- 
mentaire de dermatologie topographique 
regionale. Same, S; 23: 423-4. 
Obituary notices of C. Mauriac and Rene 
du Castel. Same, O; 23: 468. 


Economics and Social Science 
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STATISTICS 


One hundred and seventy-three can- 
didates for entrance to the under- 
graduate faculties of the University 
took the examinations held in Janu- 
ary, this being the first set of entrance 
examinations to be given in the mid- 
dle of the academic year. The candi- 
dates were distributed by faculties as 
follows: Columbia College, 64; Ap- 
plied Science, 51; Barnard College, 
41; Medicine, 11; Architecture, 4; 
Teachers College, 2 


The table showing the enrolment at 
the opening of the present academic 
year at twenty-one of the leading uni- 
versities of the country will be pub- 
lished in the June issue. According 
to the figures of 1904, the twenty-one 
universities included in the compari- 
son ranked as follows: Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Cornell, California, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Yale, Northwest- 
ern, Nebraska, Syracuse, Ohio State, 
Missouri, Leland Stanford, Princeton, 
Indiana, Johns Hopkins and Virginia. 
There has been no change this year in 
the relative positions of the six uni- 
versities having the largest total enrol- 
ment, that is, counting in the summer 
session registration. Illinois, how- 
ever, has passed California, although 
the registration at the two universities 
is practically identical. The fact that 
Yale has passed the University of 
Pennsylvania is due to the establish- 
ment of a summer session at the for- 
mer institution, but there is very little 
difference in the enrolment of the two 
universities. Northwestern occupies 
its old position and Syracuse has 
passed Nebraska. Ohio State, Mis- 
souri and Leland Stanford occupy the 
same relative positions as last year, 


while Indiana has passed Princeton, 
although the difference in enrolment 
of the two institutions is quite small. 
Omitting the summer session registra- 
tion, the order would be as follows: 
Harvard, Michigan, Columbia, Minne- 
sota, Cornell, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Yale, California, Northwestern, Wis- 
consin, Syracuse, Chicago, Nebraska, 
Ohio State, Missouri, Leland Stan- 
ford, Princeton, Indiana, Virginia and 
Johns Hopkins. 

Examining the different faculties, 
we are struck at once by the continued 
decrease in attendance at the medical 
schools throughout the country, The 
Pennsylvania medical school is the 
largest in the list, Illinois being sec- 
ond, Northwestern third and Colum- 
bia fourth. Michigan has by far the 
largest law school, while Cornell still 
leads in the number of scientific stu- 
dents. Harvard continues to have the 
largest academic enrolment, and its 
summer session was also the largest 
last year (leaving Chicago out of con- 
sideration), Columbia’s being second. 
Columbia, with an enrolment of 804 
students in the graduate faculties, 
easily maintains the lead in this de- 
partment. Northwestern has the larg- 
est dental school and the largest di- 
vinity school. The greatest number 
of music students is enrolled at Syra- 
cuse, and the Columbia school of 
pharmacy is more than twice as large 
as that of its closest numerical com- 
petitor, Illinois. The largest veterin- 
ary college is at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and by far the largest school 
of agriculture is found at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

R. Toe 
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zamo, cloth, pp. xiii + 295, $1.50 net. 


_- yEnetrecaTi00 OF THE CUADERNA VIA, as found in Berceo’s Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos. By JoHN DriscoLt Fitz-GEeRa.p. 


SOCIOLOGY 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Frankiin Henry Grppincs, A.M., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 
CRIME IN ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. By ArrHuR CLEVELAND 
HALL, Px.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 427, $3.50 net. 
EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. By Epwarp T. Devine, LL.D., Schiff Professor of 
Social Economy, Columbia University. 


In press. 


ramo, cloth, pp. viii + 45, 8.75 net. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
HEWITT LECTURES 
THE PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY. By Joun B. Crark, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy, Columbia University. 


JESUP LECTURES 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. By Henry FairFie_p Osporn, LL.D., Sc.D., 
DaCosta Professor of Zoology, Columbia University. 


STuDies in History, ECONOMICS 
AND PuBLic Law 
RECENT VOLUMES 

VOLUME XXII. 1905. 2, Mistake in Contract. A Study in 
$20 pp., $3.00 met; cloth, $3.50 met. Comparative Jurisprudence. By Ep- 
The Historical Development of the Poor win C. McKzae, Ph.D. ree 

Law of Connecticut. By Epwarp 
W. Capen, Ph.D. 3. Combination in the Mining Industry. 
VOLUME XXIII, 1905. By Henry R. Mussey, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

594 PP-, $3.50 et ; cloth, $4.00 nez. 
1, The Economics of Land Tenure in 4. The English Craft Gilds and the 


Georgia. By Enocu MaRvIN BANKS, Government. By STELLA KRAMER, 
Ph. D. $t.00 net. Ph.D. $t.00 net. 


xamo, cloth, pp. vi + 128, $1.25 sez. 


dn press. 


A catalogue of the publications of the Press will be sent upon application 
to the publishing agents. 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Columbia University 
in the City of Rew Dork 


OFFERS 


To Undergraduate Students 
Courses for men in Columbia College 
and for women in Barnard College, lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B. and B. S. 


To Professional Students 

Courses for men leading to appropriate 
degrees in Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Applied Science (including Mining, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry, Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering), and in 
Architecture. 

For men and women in Education, 
through Teachers College, leading to the 
degree of B. S., and to the appropriate 
diplomas in teaching. 


To Graduate Students 
Courses for men and women leading 
to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D., under 
the Faculties of Political Science, Phi- 
losophy and Pure Science. 


Information 


regarding each course is found in the 
Annual Catalogue, price, postpaid 25 
cents, and in special Bulletins of Infor- 
mation, furnished without charge. Any 
of these, and any further information 
desired, may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of Columbia University. 


The QuaRTERLy is prepared to furnish back volumes of the magazine at 
the rate of $1 per volume unbound or $2 per volume bound in blue cloth, 
with the imprint of the Columbia University Press. Address communications 


to the Cocumsia University QuaRTERLY, at Lancaster, Pa., or at Columbia 


University, New York City. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL Co. 


100 William Street, New York 


” . 
*4oe we 


Onicr1e0 PHiLaDeLPnia 


Niagara Fatics Peantu Amsoy, N. J. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1906 
Thursday, July 5, to Thursday, August 16 


Courses are offered in the Summer Session for teachers of all grades; also for candidates 
for A.B., B.S. and A.M. Special attention is given to Education, including Domestic Science, 
Geography, Manual Training and Nature Study; to the sciences — Chemistry, Physics, Physi- 
ology and Mineralogy ; to the languages — English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin 
and Spanish. Physical Education is given in 10 courses. The following subjects are also 
offered : 

Drawing, Economics, Fine Arts, History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Psychology 
and Sociology. All of these courses are open to properly qualified students without entrance 
examinations. 

Instruction will be given by professors from Columbia University and also from Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Williams, University of California and the University of Chicago. 

Public lectures, excursions and concerts add to the value and attractiveness of the Summer 
Session courses. 

Inexpensive living offered at the Residence Halls (Livingston for men, Whittier for women). 


The Announcement may be obtained upon application to the Secretary, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and satisfactory 
manner all kinds of Printing, Electrotyping and 
Binding. Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Institutions 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking with the best 
in workmanship and material, at satisfactory prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates furnished. 


THe New Era Printing Company 





The New York 
Trust Company 


26 BROAD STREET 
Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus and Profits, $10,000,000 


OTTO T. BANNARD, preswext 


WILLARD V. KING, MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, Treasurer 
ALEXANDER S. WEBB, JR.. FREDERICK J. HORNE, Asst. Sec’y 

Vice-Presidents HERBERT W. MORSE, 2d Asst, Sec’y 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


* N. Hoffstot 
Arthur Curtiss James 
Frederic B. Jennings 
Walter Jennings 
Willard V. King . 
Woodbury Langdon 
John A. McCall 
Gordon Macdonald 
John J. Mitchell 
James Parmelee 


Otto T. Bannard 

8. Reading Bertron 
James A. Blair 
Robert W. de Forest 
John B. Dennis 
Charles S. Fairchild 
Marshall Field 
Elbert H. Gary 
Charles W. Harkness 
James J. Hill 


John 8S. Phipps 
George W. Perkins 
EK. Parmalee Prentice 
Edmund D. Randolph 
Norman B. Ream 

B. Aymar Sands 
John W. Sterling 
James Stillman 

Myles Tierney 

P. A. Valentine 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 1, 1906 


RESOURCES 


Cash . . . « »« »« $4,677,078.22 
Loans on Collateral 31,649,861.48 
Bills Purchased. . 1,581,485.66 
Stocks and Bonds. 

Market Value. . 13,736,746.95 
Bonds and Mort- 

wages . . + 2 
Real Estate ... 63,000.00 
Interest Receivable 517,648.85 


$55,297 ,5621.16 
=e 


3,07 1,700.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . $3,000,000.00 
*Surplus and Undi- 

vided Profits . . 10,111,392.00 
Deposits. . .. . 42,133,726.68 
Interest Payable . 52,402.48 


$55,297 ,521.16 


*Net earnings for 1905 were $1,206,755.97, from which dividends were paid 


of $600,000. 





.- SHE... 


[ational Rank of [orth Almerica 


IN NEW YORK 
41-43 Wall Street 43-49 Exchange Place 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


Capital, $2,999,000.00 Surplus, $2,900,900.900 
Deposits, $20,000,900.00 


OFFICERS. 


ALFRED H. CURTIS; - > President 
CHARLES W. MORSE, - Vice-President 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., - Vice-President 
WALTER W. LEE, - - Vice-President 
EDWARD B. WIRE, - - Cashier 
J. PREDERICK SWEASY, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN H. FLAGLER, ° . 200 Broadway 
WILLIAM M. HAVEMEYER, - 32 Nassau 8t. 


MAHLON D. THATCHER, 
President First National Bank, Pueblo,.Colo. 


CHARLES W. MORSE, - - Vice-President 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, - 41-43 Wall &t. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., - -. Vice-President 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
President Knickerbocker Trust Co. 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB, -  - 111 Broadway 
ALFRED H. CURTIS, - 
Issues travelers’ letters of credit available in all parts of the world. 
United States, State and City Depositary 





